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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION—A GENERAL REVIEW OF 
THE PROBLEMS, AND SURVEY OF REMEDIES! 


“Reconstruction” has of late been so tiresomely reiterated, 
not to say violently abused, that it has become to many of us a 
word of aversion. Politicians, social students, labor leaders, 
business men, charity workers, clergymen and various other social 
groups have contributed their quota of spoken words and printed 
pages to the discussion of the subject; yet the majority of us still 
find ourselves rather bewildered and helpless. We are unable to 
say what parts of our social system imperatively need recon- 
struction; how much of that which is imperatively necessary 
is likely to be seriously undertaken; or what specific methods and 
measures are best suited to realize that amount of reconstruction 
which is at once imperatively necessary and immediately feasible. 

Nevertheless it is worth while to review briefly some of the 
more important statements and proposals that have been made 
by various social groups and classes. Probably the most notable 
declaration from a Catholic source is that contained in a pastoral 


1 The ending of the Great War has brought peace. But the only safeguard 
of peace is social justice and a contented people. The deep unrest so em- 
phatically and so widely voiced throughout the world is the most serious 
menace to the future peace of every nation and of the entire world. Great 
problems face us. They cannot be put aside; they must be met and solved 
with justice to all. 

In the hope of stating the lines that will best guide us in their right solution 
the following pronouncement is issued by the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic War Council. 

% Peter J. Chairman, Parricx J. Hares, 


Bishop of Rockford. Bishop of Tagaste. 
Bishop of Toledo. Bishop of Charleston. , 
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letter, written by Cardinal Bourne several months ago. “It is 
admitted on all hands,” he says, “that a new order of things, 
new social conditions, new relations between the different sec- 
tions in which society is divided, will arise as a consequence of the 
destruction of the formerly existing conditions. . . . The very 
foundations of political and social life, of our economic system 
of morals and religion are being sharply scrutinized, and this not 
only by a few writers and speakers, but by a very large number 
of people in every class of life, especially among the workers.” 

The Cardinal’s special reference to the action of labor was 
undoubtedly suggested by the now famous “Social Reconstruc- 
tion Program” of the British Labor Party. This document was 
drawn up about one year ago, and is generally understood to be 
the work of the noted economist and Fabian Socialist, Mr. Sidney 
Webb. Unquestionably, it is the most comprehensive and co- 
herent program that has yet appeared on the industrial phase 
of reconstruction. In brief it sets up “four pillars” of the new 
social order: 

1. The enforcement by law of a national minimum of leisure, 
health, education and subsistence; 

2. The democratic control of industry, which means the nation- 
alization of all monopolistic industries and possibly of other 
industries, sometime in the future, if that course be found 
advisable; 

3. A revolution in national finance; that is, a system of taxation 
which will compel capital to pay for the war, leaving undisturbed 
the national minimum of welfare for the masses; 

4. Use of the surplus wealth of the nation for the common good; 
that is, to provide capital, governmental industries, and funds for 
social, educational and artistic progress. 

This program may properly be described as one of immediate 
radical reforms, involving a rapid approach towards complete 


PROGRAM OF AMERICAN LABOR 


In the United States three prominent labor bodies have for- 
mulated rough sketches of reconstruction plans. The California 
State Federation of Labor demands a legal minimum wage, 
government prevention of unemployment, vocational education of 
discharged soldiers and sailors, government control and manage- 
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ment of all waterways, railroads, telegraphs, telephones and 
public utilities generally, opening up cf land to cooperative and 
small holdings, and payment of the war debt by a direct tax on 
incomes and inheritances. “Common ownership of the means of 
production” is also set down in the program, but is not sufficiently 
emphasized to warrant the conclusion that the authors seriously 
contemplate the early establishment of complete Socialism. 

The State Federation of Labo: of Ohio calls for a legal minimum 
wage, insurance against sickness, accidents, and unemp!oyment, 
old age pensions, heavy taxation of land values and reclamation 
and leasing of swamp lands; and government ownership and 
management of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, merchant 
marine, coal and metal mines, oil and gas wells, pipe lines and 
refineries. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has organized an Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, and adopted a platform of “Fourteen 
Points.” The principal demands are an eight-hour day and a 
minimum family living wage; reduction of the cost of living 
through cooperative enterprises and methods; government pre- 
vention of unemployment, and insurance on life, limb, health 
and property; government ownership and operation of railways 


and all other public utilities, steamships, stockyards, grain ele- 
vators, and “basic natural resources;” and payment of the war 
debt by taxes on incomes and land values and by appropriation 
of all inheritances in excess of one hundred thousand dollars. 
In some of its general expressions, such as “the nationalization 
and development of basic natural resources,” this platform is the 
most radical of the three labor pronouncements. 


BRITISH QUAKER EMPLOYERS 


Probably the most definite and comprehensive statement from 
the opposite industrial class was put forth several months ago by 
a group of twenty Quaker employers in Great Britain. In out- 
line their program is as follows: A family living wage for all 
male employes, and a secondary wage in excess of this for workers 
having special skill, training, physical strength, responsibility 
for human life; the right of labor to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively with the employer and to participate in the industrial 
part of business management; serious and practical measures to 
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reduce the volume and hardship of unemployment; provisions of 
such working conditions as will safeguard health, physical integrity 
and morals; the reduction so far as practicable of profits and 
interest until both the basic and the secondary wage has been 
paid, and transfer to the community of the greater part of surplus 
profits. 

The spirit and conception of responsibility that permeate 
every item of the program are reflected in this statement: “We 
would ask all employers to consider very carefully whether their 
style of living and personal expenditure are restricted to what 
is needed in order to insure the efficient performance of their 
functions in society. More than this is waste, and is, moreover, 
a great cause of class divisions.” 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS 


The only important declaration by representatives of the 
employing class in the United States was given out December 6 
by the Convention of the National Chamber of Commerce. Com- 
pared with the program of the British Quakers, it is extremely 
disappointing. By far the greater part of it consists of pro- 
posals and demands in the interest of business. It opposes gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, telegraphs and telephones, calls 
for moderation in taxation and demands a modification of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. While it commended the program of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the relations that should exist be- 
tween capital and labor, it took away much of the value of this 
action by declining to endorse the specific methods which that 
gentleman proposed for carrying his general principles into 
effect. The most important and progressive general statements 
made by Mr. Rockefeller are, that industry should promote the 
advancement of social welfare quite as much as material welfare 
and that the laborer is entitled to fair wages, reasonable hours of 
work, proper working conditions, a decent home and reasonable 
opportunities of recreation, education and worship. 

The mest important specific method that he has recommended 
for bringing about harmony between employers and employees is 
adequate representation of both parties. Apparently the National 
Chamber of Commerce is not yet ready to concede the right of 
labor to be represented in determining its relations with capital. 
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AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL STATEMENT 


In Great Britain an organization known as the Interdenom- 
inational Conference of Social Service Unions, comprising ten 
religious bodies, including Catholics, spent more than a year 
formulating a statement of Social Reconstruction. (See the 
summary and analysis contained in the Catholic Social Year 
Book for 1918.) This statement deals with principles, evils and 
remedies. Presuming that Christianity provides indispensable 
guiding principles and powerful motives of social reform, it lays 
down the basic proposition that every human being is of ines- 
timable worth and that legislation should recognize persons as 
more sacred than property, therefore the state should enforce 
a minimum living wage, enable the worker to obtain some control 
of industrial conditions; supplement private initiative in pro- 
viding decent housing; prevent the occurrence of unemployment; 
safeguard the right of the laborer and his family to a reasonable 
amount of rest and recreation; remove those industrial and social 
conditions which hinder marriage and encourage an unnatural 
restriction of families, and afford ample opportunities for educa- 
tion of all children industrially, culturally, religiously and morally. 
On the other hand, rights imply duties, and the individual is 
obliged to respect the rights of others, to cultivate self-control, 
to recognize that labor is the law of life and that wealth is a 
trust. Finally, the statement points out that all social reform 
must take as its end and guide the maintenance of pure and 
wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main propositions and prin- 
ciples of this remarkable program. The text contains adequate 
exposition of the development and application of all these points, 
and concrete specifications of the methods and measures by which 
the aims and principles may be brought into effect. In the latter 
respect the statement is not liable to the fatal objection that is 
frequently and fairly urged against the reform pronouncements 
of religious bodies: that they are abstract, platitudinous and 
usually harmless. The statement of the Interdenominational Con- 
ference points out specific remedies for the evils that it describes; 
specific measures, legislative and other, by which the principles 
may be realized in actual life. Especially practical and valuable 
for Catholics are the explanations and modifications supplied by 
the Year Book of the Catholic Social Guild. 
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NO PROFOUND CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is not to be expected that as many or as great social changes 
will take place in the United States as in Europe. Neither our 
habits of thinking nor our ordinary ways of life have undergone 
a profound disturbance. The hackneyed phrase, “things will 
never again be the same after the war,” has a much more con- 
crete and deeply felt meaning among the European peoples. 
Their minds are fully adjusted to the conviction and expectation 
that these words will come true. In the second place, the devas- 
tation, the loss of capital and of men, the changes in individual 
relations and the increase in the activities of government have 
been much greater in Europe than in the United States. More- 
over, our superior natural advantages and resources, the better 
industrial and social condition of our working classes, still consti- 
tute an obstacle to anything like revolutionary changes. It is 
significant that no social group in America, not even among the 
wage-earners, has produced such a fundamental and radical pro- 
gram of reconstruction as the Labor Party of Great Britain. 


A PRACTICAL AND MODERATE PROGRAM 


No attempt will be made in these pages to formulate a com- 
prehensive scheme of reconstruction. Such an undertaking 
would be a waste of time as regards immediate needs and pur- 
poses, for no important group or section of the American people 
is ready to consider a program of this magnitude. Attention 
will therefore be confined to those reforms that seem to be desir- 
able and also obtainable within a reasonable time, and to a few 
general principles which should become a guide to more distant 
developments. A statement thus circumscribed will not merely 
present the objects that we wish to see attained, but will also 
serve as an imperative call to action. It will keep before our 
minds the necessity for translating our faith into works. In the 
statements of immediate proposals we shall start, wherever possi- 
ble, from those governmental agencies and legislative measures 
which have been to some extent in operation during the war. 
These come before us with the prestige of experience and should 
therefore receive first consideration in any program that aims to 
be at once practical and persuasive. 

The first problem in the process of reconstruction is the in- 
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dustrial replacement of the discharged soldiers and sailors. The 
majority of these will undoubtedly return to their previous occu- 
_ pations. However, a very large number of them will either find 
their previous places closed to them, or will be eager to consider 
the possibility of more attractive employments. The most impor- 
tant single measure for meeting this situation that has yet been 
suggested is the placement of such men on farms. Several months 
ago Secretary Lane recommended to Congress that returning 
soldiers and sailors should be given the opportunity to work at 
good wages upon some part of the millions upon millions of acres 
of arid, swamp, and cut-over timber lands, in order to prepare 
them for cultivation. President Wilson in his annual address to 
Congress endorsed the proposal. As fast as this preliminary task 
has been performed, the men should be assisted by government 
loans to establish themselves as farmers, either as owners or as 
tenants having long-time leases. It is essential that both the work 
of preparation and the subsequent settlement of the land should 
be effected by groups or colonies, not by men living independently 
of one another and in depressing isolation. A plan of this sort 
is already in operation in England. The importance of the 
project as an item of any social reform program is obvious. It 
would afford employment to thousands upon thousands, would 
greatly increase the number of farm owners and independent 
farmers, and would tend to lower the cost of living by increasing 
the amount of agricultural products. If it is to assume any con- 
siderable proportions it must be carried out by the governments 
of the United States and of the several States. Should it be 
undertaken by these authorities and operated on a systematic 
and generous scale, it would easily become one of the most bene- 
ficial reform measures that has ever been attempted. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The reinstatement of the soldiers and sailors in urban indus- 
tries will no doubt be facilitated by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. This agency has attained a fair degree of develop- 
ment and efficiency during the war. Unfortunately there is some 
danger that it will go out of existence or be greatly weakened 
at the end of the period of demobilization. It is the obvious duty 
of Congress to continue and strengthen this important institu- 
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tion. The problem of unemployment is with us always. Its 
solution requires the cooperation of many agencies, and the use 
of many methods; but the primary and indispensable instrument 
is a national system of labor exchanges, acting in harmony with 
state, municipal, and private employment bureaus. 


WOMEN WAR WORKERS 


One of the most important problems of readjustment is that 
created by the presence in industry of immense numbers of 
women who have taken the places of men during the war. Mere 
justice, to say nothing of chivalry, dictates that these women 
should not be compelled to suffer any greater loss or inconvenience 
than is absolutely necessary; for their services to the nation 
have been second only to the services of the men whose places 
they were called upon to fill. One general principle is clear: 
No female worker should remain in any occupation that is harm- 
ful to health or morals. Women should disappear as quickly 
as possible from such tasks as conducting and guarding street 
cars, cleaning locomotives, and a great number of other activities 
for which conditions of life and their physique render them unfit. 
Another general principle is that the proportion of women in 
industry ought to be kept within the smallest practical limits. 
If we have an efficient national employment service, if a goodly 
number of the returned soldiers and sailors are placed on the 
land, and if wages and the demand for goods are kept up to 
the level which is easily attainable, all female workers who are 
displaced from tasks that they have been performing only since 
the beginning of the war will be able to find suitable employments 
in other parts of the industrial field, or in those domestic occupa- 
tions which sorely need their presence. Those women who are 
engaged at the same tasks as men should receive equal pay for 
equal amounts and qualities of work. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


One of the most beneficial governmental organizations of the 
war is the National War Labor Board. Upon the basis of a few 
fundamental principles, unanimously adopted by the representa- 
tives of labor, capital, and the public, it has prevented innumer- 
able strikes, and raised wages to decent levels in many different 
industries throughout ‘the country. Its main guiding principles 
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have been a family living wage for all male adult laborers; recog- 
nition of the right of labor to organize, and to deal with em- 
ployers through its chosen representatives; and no coercion of 
non-union laborers by members of the union. The War Labor 
Board ought to be continued in existence by Congress, and en- 
dowed with all the power for effective action that it can possess 
under the Federal Constitution. The principles, methods, ma- 
chinery and results of this institution constitute a definite and 
far-reaching gain for social justice. No part of this advantage 
should be lost or given up in time of peace. 


PRESENT WAGE RATES SHOULD BE SUSTAINED 


The general level of wages attained during the war should 
not be lowered. In a few industries, especially some directly 
and peculiarly connected with the carrying on of war, wages 
have reached a plane upon which they cannot possibly continue 
for this grade of occupations. But the number of workers in 
this situation is an extremely small proportion of the entire 
wage-earning population. The overwhelming majority should 
not be compelled or suffered to undergo any reduction in their 
rates of remuneration, for two reasons: First, because the average 
rate of pay has not increased faster than the cost of living; second, 
because a considerable majority of the wage-earners of the United 
States, both men and women, were not receiving living wages 
when prices began to rise in 1915. In that year, according 
to Lauck and Sydenstricker, whose work is the most compre- 
hensive on the subject, four-fifths of the heads of families obtained 
less than $800, while two-thirds of the female wage-earners were 
paid less than $400. Even if the prices of goods should fall to 
the level on which they were in 1915—something that cannot be 
hoped for within five years—the average present rates of wages 
would not exceed the equivalent of a decent livelihood in the case 
of the vast majority. The exceptional instances to the contrary 
are practically all among the skilled workers. Therefore, wages 
on the whole should not be reduced even when the cost of living 
recedes from its present high level. 

Even if the great majority of workers were now in receipt of 
more than living wages, there are no good reasons why rates of 
pay should be lowered. After all, a living wage is not necessarily 
the full measure of justice. All the Catholic authorities on the 


> 
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subject explicitly declare that this is only the minimum of jus- 
tice. In a country as rich as ours, there are very few cases in 
which it is possible to prove that the worker would be getting 
more than that to which he has a right if he were paid something 
in excess of this ethical minimum. Why, then, should we assume 
that this is the normal share of almost the whole laboring popula- 
tion? Since our industrial resources and instrumentalities are 
sufficient to provide more than a living wage for a very large 
proportion of the workers, why should we acquiesce in a theory 
which denies them this measure of the comforts of life? Such a 
policy is not only of very questionable morality, but is unsound 
economically. The large demand for goods which is created and 
maintained by high rates of wages and high purchasing power 
by the masses is the surest guarantee of a continuous and general 
operation of industrial establishments. It is the most effective 
instrument of prosperity for labor and capital alike. The only 
persons who would benefit considerably through a general reduc- 
tion of wages are the less efficient among the capitalists, and the 
more comfortable sections of the consumers. The wage-earners 
would lose more in remuneration than they would gain from 
whatever fall in prices occurred as a direct result of the fall in 
wages. On grounds both of justice and sound economics, we 
should give our hearty support to all legitimate efforts made by 
labor to resist general wage reductions. 


HOUSING FOR WORKING CLASSES 


Housing projects for war workers which have been completed, 
or almost completed by the Government of the United States 
have cost some forty million dollars, and are found in eleven 
cities. While the Federal Government cannot continue this work 
in time of peace, the example and precedent that it has set, and 
the experience and knowledge that it has developed, should not 
be forthwith neglected and lost. The great cities in which con- 
gestion and other forms of bad housing are disgracefully appar- 
ent ought to take up and continue the work, at least to such an 
extent as will remove the worst features of a social condition 
that is a menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic health, good 
morals and religion. 


il 
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REDUCTION OF THE COST OF LIVING 


During the war the cost of living has risen at least 75 per cent 
above the level of 1913. Some check has been placed upon the 
upward trend by government fixing of prices in the case of bread 
and coal, and a few other commodities. Even if we believe it 
desirable, we cannot ask that the Government continue this action 
after the articles of peace have been signed; for neither public opinion 
nor Congress is ready for such a revolutionary policy. If the extor- 
tionate practices of monopoly were prevented by adequate laws 
and adequate law enforcement, prices would automatically be 
kept at as low a level as that to which they might be brought by 
direct government determination. Just what laws, in addition 
to those already on the statute books, are necessary to abolish 
monopolistic extortion is a question of detail that need not be 
considered here. In passing, it may be noted that government 
competition with monopolies that cannot be effectively restrained 
by the ordinary anti-trust laws deserves more serious consideration 
than it has yet received. 

More important and more effective than any government 
regulation of prices would be the establishment of cooperative 
stores. The enormous toll taken from industry by the various 
classes of middlemen is now fully realized. The astonishing 
difference between the price received by the producer and that 
paid by the consumer has become a scandal to our industrial 
system. The obvious and direct means of reducing this discrep- 
ancy and abolishing unnecessary middlemen is the operation of 
retail and wholesale mercantile concerns under the ownership 
and management of the consumers. This is no Utopian scheme. 
It has been successfully carried out in England and Scotland 
through the Rochdale system. Very few serious efforts of this 
kind have been made in this country because our people have 
not felt the need of these cooperative enterprises as keenly as 
the European working classes, and because we have been too 
impatient and too individualistic to make the necessary sacrifices 
and to be content with moderate benefits and gradual progress. 
Nevertheless, our superior energy, initiative and commercial 
capacity will enable us, once we set about the task earnestly, even 
to surpass what has heen done in England and Scotland. 

In addition to reducing the cost of living, the cooperative 
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stores would train our working people and consumers generally 
in habits of saving, in careful expenditure, in business methods, 
and in the capacity for cooperation. When the working classes 
have learned to make the sacrifices and to exercise the patience 
required by the ownership and operation of cooperative stores, 
they will be equipped to undertake a great variety of tasks and 
projects which benefit the community immediately, and all its 
constituent members ultimately. They will then realize the folly 
of excessive selfishness and senseless individualism. Until they 
have acquired this knowledge, training and capacity, desirable 
extensions of governmental action in industry will not be at- 
tended by a normal amount of success. No machinery of govern- 
ment can operate automatically, and no official and bureau- 
cratic administration of such machinery can ever be a substitute 
for intelligent interest and cooperation by the individuals of 
the community. 


THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Turning now from those agencies and laws that have been 
put in operation during the war to the general subject of labor 


legislation and problems, we are glad to note that there is no 
longer any serious objection urged by impartial persons against 
the legal minimum wage. The several States should enact laws 
providing for the establishment of wage rates that will be at 
least sufficient for the decent maintenance of a family, in the 
case of all male adults, and adequate to the decent individual 
support of female workers. In the beginning the minimum wages 
for male workers should suffice only for the present needs of the 
family, but they should be gradually raised until they are ade- 
quate to future needs as well. That is, they should be ultimately 
high enough to make possible that amount of saving which is 
necessary to protect the worker and his family against sickness, 
accidents, invalidity and old age. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Until this level of legal minimum wages is reached the worker 
stands in need of the device of insurance. The state should 
make comprehensive provision for insurance against illness, in- 
validity, unemployment, and old age. So far as possible the 
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insurance fund should be raised by a levy on industry, as is now 
done in the case of accident compensation. The industry in 
which a man is employed should provide him with all that is 
necessary to meet all the needs of his entire life. Therefore, any 
contribution to the insurance fund from the general revenues of 
the state should be only slight and temporary. For the same 
reason no contribution should be exacted from any worker who 
is not getting a higher wage than is required to meet the present 
needs of himself and family. Those who are below that level 
can make such a contribution only at the expense of their present 
welfare. Finally, the administration of the insurance laws 
should be such as to interfere as little as possible with the indi- 
vidual freedom of the worker and his family. Any insurance 
scheme, or any administrative method, that tends to separate the 
workers into a distinct and dependent class, that offends against 
their domestic privacy and independence, or that threatens indi- 
vidual self-reliance and self-respect, should not be tolerated. The 
ideal to be kept in mind is a condition in which all the workers 
would themselves have the income and the responsibility of pro- 
viding for all the needs and contingencies of life, both present 
and future. Hence all forms of state insurance should be re- 
garded as merely a lesser evil, and should be so organized and 
administered as to hasten the coming of the normal condition. 

The life insurance offered to soldiers and sailors during the 
war should be continued, so far as the enlisted men are con- 
cerned. It is very doubtful whether the time has yet arrived 
when public opinion would sanction the extension of general life 
insurance by the Government to all classes of the community. 

The establishment and maintenance of municipal health in- 
spection in all schools, public and private, is now pretty generally 
recognized as of great importance and benefit. Municipal clinics 
where the poorer classes could obtain the advantage of medical 
treatment by specialists at a reasonable cost would likewise seem 
to have become a necessity. A vast amount of unnecessary sick- 
ness and suffering exists among the poor and the lower middle 
classes because they cannot afford the advantages of any other 
treatment except that provided by the general practitioner. The 
service of these clinics should be given gratis only to those who 
cannot afford to pay. 
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LABOR PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


The right of labor to organize and to deal with employers through 
representatives has been asserted above in connection with 
the discussion of the War Labor Board. It is to be hoped that 
this right will never again be called in question by any con- 
siderable number of employers. In addition to this, labor ought 
gradually to receive greater representation in what the English 
group of Quaker employers have called the “industrial” part 
of business management—‘“the control of processes and ma- 
chinery; nature of product; engagement and dismissal of em- 
ployees; hours of work, rates of pay, bonuses, etc.; welfare work; 
shop discipline; relations with trade unions.” The establish- 
ment of shop committees, working wherever possible with the 
trade union, is the method suggested by this group of employers 
for giving the employees the proper share of industrial manage- 
ment. There can be no doubt that a frank adoption of these 
means and ends by employers would not only promote the wel- 
fare of the workers, but vastly improve the relations between 
them and their employers, and increase the efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness of each establishment. 

There is no need here to emphasize the importance of safety 
and sanitation in work places, as this is pretty generally recog- 
nized by legislation. What is required is an extension and 
strengthening of many of the existing statutes, and a better 
administration and enforcement of such laws everywhere. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The need of industrial, or as it has come to be more generally 
called, vocational training, is now universally acknowledged. In 
the interest of the nation as well as in that of the workers them- 
selves, this training should be made substantially universal. 
While we cannot now discuss the subject in any detail, we do 
wish to set down two general observations. First, the vocational 
training should be offered in such forms and conditions as not 
to deprive the children of the working classes of at least the 
elements of a cultural education. A healthy democracy cannot 
tolerate a purely industrial or trade education for any class of 
its citizens. We do not want to have the children of the waye- 
earners ‘put into a special class in which they are marked ais out- 
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side the sphere of opportunities for culture. The second observa- 
tion is that the system of vocational training should not operate 
so as to weaken in any degree our parochial schools or any other 
class of private schools. Indeed, the opportunities of the system 
should be extended to all qualified private schools on exactly the 
same basis as to public schools. We want neither class divisions 
in education nor a state monopoly of education. 


CHILD LABOR 


The question of education naturally suggests the subject of 
child labor. Public opinion in the majority of the states of our 
country has set its face inflexibly against the continuous employ- 
ment of children in industry before the age of sixteen years. 
Within a reasonably short time all of our states, except some 
stagnant ones, will have laws providing for this reasonable stand- 
ard. The education of public opinion must continue, but inas- 
much as the process is slow, the abolition of child labor in certain 
sections seems unlikely to be brought about by the legislatures 
of those states, and since the Keating-Owen Act has been declared 
unconstitutional, there seems to be no device by which this 
reproach to our country can be removed except that of taxing 
child labor out .of existence. This method is embodied in an 
amendment to the Federal Revenue Bill which would impose a 
tax of 10 per cent on all goods made by children. 

Probably the foregoing proposals comprise everything that 
is likely to have practical value in a program of immediate social 
reconstruction for America. Substantially all of these methods, 
laws and recommendations have been recognized in principle by 
the United States during the war, or have been indorsed by im- 
portant social and industrial groups and organizations. There- 
fore, they are objects that we can set before the people with good 
hope of obtaining a sympathetic and practical response. Were 
they all realized, a great step would have been taken in the direc- 
tion of social justice. When they are all put into operation the 
way will be easy and obvious to still greater and more beneficial 
result. 

ULTIMATE AND FUNDAMENTAL REFORMS 

Despite the practical and immediate character of the present 
statement, we cannot entirely neglect the question of ultimate 
aims and a systematic program; for other groups are busy issuing 
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such systematic pronouncements, and we all need something of 
the kind as a philosophical foundation and as a satisfaction to 
our natural desire for comprehensive statements. 

It seems clear that the present industrial system is destined 
to last for a long time in its main outlines. That is to say, private 
ownership of capital is not likely to be supplanted by a collec- 
tivist organization of industry at a date sufficiently near to justify 
any present action based on the hypothesis of its arrival. This 
forecast we recognize as not only extremely probable, but as 
highly desirable; for, other objections apart, Socialism would 
mean bureaucracy, political tyranny, the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual as a factor in the ordering of his own life, and in general 
social inefficiency and decadence. 


MAIN DEFECTS OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


Nevertheless, the present system stands in grievous need of 
considerable modifications and improvement. Its main defects 
are three: Enormous inefficiency and waste in the production and 
distribution of commodities; insufficient incomes for the great 
majority of wage-earners, and unnecessarily large incomes for 
a small minority of privileged capitalists. The evils in produc- 
tion and in the distribution of goods would be in great measure 
abolished by the reforms that have been outlined in the foregoing 
pages. Production will be greatly increased by universal living 
wages, by adequate industrial education, and by harmonious re- 
lations between labor and capital on the basis of adequate par- 
ticipation by the former in all the industrial aspects of business 
management. The wastes of commodity distribution could be 
practically all eliminated by cooperative mercantile establish- 
ments, and cooperative selling and marketing associations. 


COOPERATION AND COPARTNERSHIP 


Nevertheless, the full possibilities of increased production 
will not be realized so long as the majority of the workers remain 
mere wage-earners. The majority must somehow become owners, 
or at least in part, of the instruments of production. They can 
be enabled to reach this stage gradually through cooperative 
productive societies and copartnership arrangements. In the 
former, the workers own and manage the industries themselves; 
in the latter they own a substantial part of the corporate stock 
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and exercise a reasonable share in the management. However 
slow the attainment of these ends, they will have to be reached 
before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of production, 
or an industrial and social order that will be secure from the 
danger of revolution. It is to be noted that this particular modi- 
fication of the existing order, though far-reaching and involving 
to a great extent the abolition of the wage system, would not 
mean the abolition of private ownership. The instruments of 
production would still be owned by individuals, not by the state. 


INCREASED INCOMES FOR LABOR 


The second great evil, that of insufficient income for the ma- 
jority can be removed only by providing the workers with more 
income. This means not only universal living wages, but the 
opportunity of obtaining something more than that amount for 
all who are willing to work hard and faithfully. All the other 
measures for labor betterment recommended in the preceding 
pages would likewise contribute directly or indirectly to a more 
just distribution of wealth in the interest of the laborer. 


ABOLITION AND CONTROL OF MONOPOLIES 

For the third evil mentioned above, excessive gains by a small 
minority of privileged capitalists, the main remedies are preven- 
tion of monopolistic control of commodities, adequate govern- 
ment regulation of such public service monopolies as will remain 
under private operation, and heavy taxation of incomes, excess 
profits and inheritances. The precise methods by which genuine 
competition may be restored and maintained among businesses 
that are naturally competitive, cannot be discussed here; but the 
principle is clear that human beings cannot be trusted with the 
immense oportunities for oppression and extortion that go with 
the possession of monopoly power. That the owners of public 
service monopolies should be restricted by law to a fair or average 
return on their actual investment, has long been a recognized 
principle of the courts, the legislatures, and public opinion. 
It is a principle which should be applied to competitive enter- 
prises likewise, with the qualification that something more than 
the average rate of return should be allowed to men who exhibit 
exceptional efficiency. However, good public policy, as well as 
equity, demands that these exceptional business men share the 
fruits of their efficiency with the consumer in the form of lower 
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prices. The man who utilizes his ability to produce cheaper 
than his competitors for the purpose of exacting from the public 
as high a price for his product as is necessary for the least efficient 
business man, is a menace rather than a benefit to industry and 
society. 

Our immense war debt constitutes a particular reason why 
incomes and excess profits should continue to be heavily taxed. 
In this way two important ends will be obtained: the poor will 
be relieved of injurious tax burdens, and the small class of spe- 
cially privileged capitalists will be compelled to return a part 
of their unearned gains to society. 


A NEW SPIRIT A VITAL NEED 
“Society,” said Pope Leo XIII, “can be healed in no other 
way than by a return to Christian life and Christian institu- 
tions.” The truth of these words is more widely perceived today 
than when they were written, more than twenty-seven years ago. 
Changes in our economic and political systems will have only 
partial and feeble efficiency if they be not reinforced by the 
Christian view of work and wealth. Neither the moderate re- 
forms advocated in this paper, nor any other program of better- 
ment or reconstruction will prove reasonably effective without a 
reform in the spirit of both labor and capital. The laborer must 
come to realize that he owes his employer and society an honest 
day’s work in return for a fair wage, and that conditions cannot 
be substantially improved until he roots out the desire to get a 
maximum of return for a minimum of service. The capitalist 
must likewise get a new viewpoint. He needs to learn the long- 
forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, that profit-making is 
not the basic justification of business enterprise, and that there 
are such things as fair profits, fair interest and fair prices. Above 
and before all, he must cultivate and strengthen within his mind 
the truth which many of his class have begun to grasp for the 
first time during the present war; namely, that the laborer is a 
human being, not merely an instrument of production; and that 
the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the first moral charge 
upon industry. The employer has a right to get a reasonable 
living out of his business, but he has not right to interest on his 
investment until his employees have obtained at least living wages. 
This is the human and Christian, in contrast to the purely com- 
mercial and pagan, ethics of industry. 


| 
{ 
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VOCATIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUTH IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS* 
An Outline of the History of Vocational Education in Catholic 
Schools—Continued 

Like Bernward, so also his contemporary, Abbot Godehard 
of Altaich, was renowned for furthering the progress of arts 
and sciences. He was skilled in the mechanic arts, being one of 
the greatest architects and metallists of Bavaria. Among 
other works he produced a Bible of wonderful beauty, all the 
material used in its construction being prepared by his own 
hands.’ Godehard’s influence on industry asserted itself in 
the next generation when those men who had profited by his 
instruction became conspicuous for their skill in the various oc- 
cupations for their artistic ability. 

Whatever progress had been made in the arts and industries 
up to the tenth century was due to the monastic schools. One 
convent may have excelled in some particular branch of work; 
e. g., Tegernsee was noted for the production of writing materials 
and for its monks well skilled in painting, glass-staining and 
mechanic arts; Cluny and Paderborn were famous for the. 
architects that they produced; and the Cistercians were re- 
nowned for their achievements in agriculture.*°** But the aim 
of each foundation was to help all human creatures to obtain 
true peace and happiness; and, next to prayer, they knew no 
more potent means to accomplish this than labor performed 
joyfully and well for a noble motive. 

The deep-seated prejudice against manual work gradually 
gave way under the influence of the teaching of the Church and 
the example of the monks who labored with untiring zeal. 
Fostered by the Church, the guilds attained a wonderful de- 
velopment; these taught their members to regard labor as the 
complement of prayer and the foundation of a well-regulated 


*A dissertation, by Sister Mary Jeanette, 0.S.B. M. A., St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic 
University of America, in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Thid., p. 389. 
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life: The aim was protection of the common interests of the 
laboring class, but for motives similar to those that prevailed 
in the monasteries. God’s law and Christian love were the domi- 
nant factors in shaping the character of these associations.’*” 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries these guilds came to be 
firmly established and in a few centuries their beneficial in- 
fluence pervaded all the continent. In the meantime the Cis- 
tercians had become the recognized teachers of all branches of 
agriculture. Local and national sympathy were enlisted by 
the Cistercians since they favored every kind of outdoor pur- 
suit. Of them especially can it be said that “they turned woods 
into fields, they constructed water-conduits and water-mills, 
they cultivated gardens, orchards, and vineyards, they were 
successful in rearing cattle, in breeding horses, in keeping bees, 
in regulating fishing, and they made glass and procured the 
precious metals.”*** The occupations of the religious in the Cis- 
tercian nunneries were of a similar nature; “they sewed and 
span, and went into the woods where they grubbed up briars 
and thorns.’ 

The range of subjects generally taught in the nunneries was 
wide. For this reason life in the convent was very attractive 
to the daughters of the mediaeval knight and soldier, since it 
offered the companionship of equals and a careful training of 
hand and mind; it was a welcome relief from the monotony of 
life in the castle at a time when men were more frequently 
found on the battlefield than in their homes.’ Monasteries 
for women had developed rapidly and exerted a social and in- 
tellectual influence such as rarely has fallen to the lot of 
women’s religious settlements in the course of history. Some 
of these became centers of art industry and remained so to the 
time of the Reformation. In fact, the history of art at this 
period is identical with the history of the productions in the 
monasteries. The technique of weaving and the art of design 
were brought to their highest perfection in the nunnery.'” 

If an institution may be judged for efficiency by what has 


** Catholic Encyclopedia, Guilds, p. 67 and p. 70. 

* Eckenstein, L., Women Under Monasticism, p. 190. 

** Idid., p. 191. Also, Heimbucher, Max, Orden u. Kongregationen, 
p. 232 and p. 425. 

* Eckenstein, L., Women Under Monastivism, p. 149. 
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been accomplished it must be said that a system of education 
which developed the capabilities of such women as Hrosvith 
of Gandersheim,’ Herrad, abbess of Hohenburg,’** Hildegard 
of Bingen,” St. Elizabeth of Schénau’* and Queen Ma- 
thilda,"’? was admirably suited to develop vocations. The in- 
struction given in the convent prepared both men and women 
for any career they desired to choose. This education was 
practical for the future wife and mother since occupations 
proper to their sex were not neglected.*** The arts of weaving, 
spinning, embroidering and other household occupations in 
which daughters had been instructed by their mothers were 
gradually transferred to the curriculum of the convent school 
from the sixth century onward."* Schools for interns pro- 
vided for the proper training in the religious vocation and 
schools for externs which were established in all larger mona- 
steries prepared students for a useful life outside of the con- 
vent. No woman’s education was considered to be complete if 
she was not efficient in the domestic arts; even if she was 
destined to wear the crown she was still expected to be well 
able to conduct the household even as Queen Mathilda did, who 
taught her servants the arts she herself had learned in the con- 
vent of Herford.™* 

The directions that St. Jerome had given to Laeta as to her 
daughter’s education were followed almost without exception 
in all nunneries. In regard to the pursuit of religious and 
literary studies the course closely resembled that pursued by 
the monks up to the time of the rise of the Universities.“ On 
the whole they were the first institutions that undertook the edu- 
cation of woman on a large scale. Taught more by example 
than by precept, the young women so trained were able to ac- 
quit themselves creditably of the work they undertook later 
in life. Since a convent education gave so much satisfaction 


** Tbhid., pp. 154-183. 

Tbid., pp. 238-256. 

Tbid., pp. 256-286. 

™ Toid., pp. 285-305. 

“* Specht, F. A., Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens, p. 277. 

™ McCormick, P. J., Education of the Laity in the Middle Ages, p. 
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™ Denk, Otto, Geschichte des Gallo-Friinkischen Unterrichts, p. 264. 
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it was appreciated by parents and it was sought for by the 
daughters of the nobles, with whom it was usual to enter upon 
their future career after having enjoyed the privileges of train- 
ing in a convent school."* 

The thirteenth century was especially prolific in archi- 
tectural structures which previously had been erected mainly 
by the monks. This art had grown to greatness in the mona- 
steries and manifested itself most exuberantly in the erection 
of buildings and cathedrals, which arose during this century 
in every part of the country, even in places whose population 
was less than that of an ordinary town or village of today. 
Historians who have made a study of the productions of this 
period assert that these monuments of architectural beauty 
were almost exclusively the work of local craftsmen."* Great 
and glorious success had crowned the perseverance of the mon- 
astic teacher, for the rude peasant of a few centuries ago had 
been replaced by the intelligent and systematic laborer, then 
by the skilled mechanic and artist until “we get fairly be- 
wildered by the astonishing wealth of skill and artistic taste 
and aesthetic feeling which there must have been in times 
which till lately we had assumed to be barbaric times.”"* Art 
had grown out of manual work as a flower grows from its stem. 
The distinction between the artist and the artisan was not 
sharply drawn as we see by the signatures of names in early 
documents. A simple “joiner” or “stonecutter” or “copper- 
smith” is the modest appendage to the names of men who today 
are acknowledged as artists of great ability.’°° So well did 
each individual laborer accomplish his part of the grand whole 
that critics now declare the cathedrals to be “noble Christian 
poems embodied in stone and color.”*** The student of today 
finds no better models on which to exercise his imitative ability 
than the work done seven centuries ago; he is encouraged to 
strive for equal skill by tireless study and observation. 


“'Gasquet, Abbot, English Monastic Life, London, 1910, p. 177. 
Also, McCormick, P. J., Education of the Laity in the Middle Ages, pp. 
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an Augustus, Before the Great Pillage. London, 1901, pp. 
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We marvel that with implements so crude in comparison with 
ours and with material so inadequate for the purpose of the 
artist, the productions of the Middle Ages should be as a whole 
and in every detail so far superior to our own. The cathedrals 
of the thirteenth century and the stained glass windows that 
adorn them are an unending delight, even in their fragmentary 
remains, and far superior to anything made since the thirteenth 
century. The reason for the excellence of his work is to be 
found in the motive which actuated the workman. He was very 
probably uneducated, in the modern sense of the term, with 
little ability to read and write; but he had the mental develop- 
ment which enabled him to design and execute the work as- 
signed to him, and to do this as perfectly as it is ordinarily pos- 
sible for any man. The workmen heard the beautiful Scrip- 
ture narratives and reproduced them in the drama which was 
then so popular. In these plays every artisan actually lived 
his part as a biblical character, and his later work showed the 
result of the inspiration and knowledge thus obtained. Besides 
he had ample opportunity to observe from childhood days how 
much care was taken in each minor detail of constructive 
work.’*? The aim of the workman was not to hasten the com- 
pletion of any article, nor the desire to obtain their pay; they 
strove rather to produce something that would be best adapted 
to the end for which it was intended and at the same time be 
a source of pleasure for those who were to see or use it. What 
has been said of the authors who wrote the literary master- 
pieces of the thirteenth century can be applied with equal truth 
to the artisan and the artist. They “had evidently not as yet 
become sophisticated to the extent of seeking immortality for 
their works. They even seem to have been indifferent as to 
whether their names were associated with them or not. Enough 
for them apparently to have had the satisfaction of doing, all 
else seemed futile.”’?** 

But no matter how lofty the ideal, how sublime the motive 
may have been, the construction of such buildings required in 
addition such skill as could only have been acquired by careful 
and systematic training. There must have been technical 
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schools in abundance, though they were not called by that 
modern and ambitious name. The erection of each cathedral 
and abbey church, since it extended over a considerable period 
of time, in no instance less than twenty-five years while some- 
times more than a century expired before its completion, was 
in itself a center of technical education for the growing 
youth.’** The greatest factor in the spread of technical know]l- 
edge was the system of guilds. These had originated in many 
instances in the form of fraternities, often established and 
fostered by the Church. In the first half of the twelfth century 
these fraternities, whose object had been of a religious nature, 
began to change, and grew into societies and unions having a 
civil purpose.’* The guilds had three aims in view, namely: To 
administer Christian charity to the aged, the sick, the poor, and 
those suffering temporarily from losses by fire, flood or ship- 
wreck; to promote education by aiding poor scholars and sup- 
porting schools and school-masters; and to aid in the propaga- 
tion of the faith by representing biblical truth in plays.’** 
Since the guilds-apprentices received their instruction gratis, 
the guilds wielded a greater influence in spreading technical 
training than any other institution of the thirteenth century’? 
though many architects were still to be found outside the guilds 
in the monasteries. 

The fourteenth century marks a period of retrogression in the 
quality of mechanical and artistic work. The chief reason for 
this was the substitution of a lower motive for the high ideal of 
the thirteenth century workman. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury “the great idea of association for mutual help gave place 
to the narrow-minded spirit of the mere acquisition of capital ; 
petty rivalries and hateful egotism prevailed over brotherhood 
and equality of rights; the rich withdrew to separate guilds and 
there arose internal disputes.”*** The very institutions which 
had been the means of securing rights and privileges for the 
workman degenerated into mere capitalist’s societies, and jeal- 
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ousy among the various guilds, as well as laws enacted against 
them, caused their decay.’*® 

The Renaissance which began at this period contributed to 
the retrogression of art in so far as one result of this move- 
ment was to under-value the work done by artists and archi- 
tects of the previous century. Then followed the socalled Refor- 
mation with its detrimental effects upon the school systems gen- 
erally,’®° and the wanton destruction of artistic products in 
particular.*** Under such adverse circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the mechanical arts declined and barely survived. 
However, when the Jesuits labored among the American In- 
dians in the seventeenth century they built beautiful churches 
and furnished them artistically. They attracted the savages 
by the tones of musical instruments which the Fathers con- 
structed in the forests of the New World. Before long they had 
succeeded in imparting to the Indians not only a knowledge 
of Christian truths, but also in instructing them in agriculture 
and the arts of peace.’** This course of civilizing, Christianiz- 
ing and educating the Indians which the Jesuits adopted was 
followed by all other missionaries among the natives, and 
proved to be the only successful method of securing for them 
the blessings of civilization. Attracted by that which is pleas- 
ing and beautiful, then given the opportunity to imitate and 
reproduce that which they admired, they gradually acquired 
habits of industry and culture. 

Many religious congregations that were founded in the last 
two centuries were established for the express purpose of help- 
ing the poor classes by means of training and instruction. 
A. D. 1835, the Brothers of St. Joseph undertook the care of 
neglected boys and trained them to become able craftsmen, 
tradesmen and farmers. Ten years later the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul undertook the supervision of apprentices and 
labor unions.’** At this time the enthusiastic Don Bosco, in 
spite of misunderstandings and persecutions, succeeded in 
erecting oratories, churches, institutes, trades buildings and 
printing press for his boys, thereby giving several millions of 
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neglected youths an opportunity to become good and useful 
workers. The vocational character of his work is demonstrated 
by the fact that 18,000 apprentices annually left his Oratories 
to become journeymen, and that up to the year of his death, in 
1888, six thousand of his students had become priests.*** 
Victor Braun, a priest and contemporary of Don Bosco, tried 
to help women and girls, especially those who worked in fac- 
tories; for this purpose he founded the Congregation of the 
Servants of the Sacred Heart, whose members conducted even- 
ing schools, hospitals, workhouses, homes for the aged, and 
gathered the poor and neglected women around themselves for 
Sunday recreation.** Two years later, 1868, the Daughters of 
Divine Love undertook to educate orphan girls for their future 
career, to provide shelter, home, instruction and care for poor 
girls seeking employment and an asylum for disabled serv- 


‘ants. The Société des missionaires de Notre Dame des mis- 


sions d’Afrique d’Alger, established also in 1868, had as object 
the instruction of orphans in agriculture and handicrafts. The 
congregation of the Soeurs de Jesus-Marie, in Lyons, which 
came into existence in 1871, had a similar aim.’** A. D. 1889 
the Congregation of Devout Laborers was founded in Vienne; 
its object was to care for the physical and spiritual welfare of 
tradesmen and laborers, and its members took special interest 
in apprentices and journeymen and secured for them both prac- 
tical instruction in technical schools, and religious training.*** 
The work of these new congregations and that of the older 
orders was seriously handicapped at the time of the French 
Revolution. Many were temporarily dissolved, others perma- 
nently destroyed. But they had spread and flourished in other 
countries of Europe and in America, and had gained a foothold 
in 

During the nineteenth century the need of Catholic schools 
in the United States was keenly felt and teaching communities 
of Europe, especially of France and Germany, were requested to 
supply the demand. The response was generous, and though 
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laboring under many hardships and not accustomed to the 
language of the country, they were most successful in estab- 
lishing schools in all parts of the land. The variety of local 
conditions which increased during the immigration period, pre- 
vented the systematic organization of Catholic schools. The 
first movement in this direction by Right Rev. John Nepomu- 
cene Neuman, of Philadelphia, in 1852, was unsuccessful ; after 
the Civil War efforts toward securing greater unity of purpose 
and action were renewed and carried out successfully.**° 

The curriculum of the Catholic school was, however, largely 
determined by the needs of each community. Where manual 
training was demanded by the nature of the work which the 
student intended to undertake, such training was provided for. 
The Brothers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross opened a 
manual labor school soon after they had established their 
mother house and College, 1841. Commercial Academies and 
Colleges were erected by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
in 1859 and 1860.'** During this period the Franciscan and 
Xaverian Brothers had also begun Commercial and Industrial 
schools.’*? The teaching Sisters aimed at training the hands, 
as well as the head and heart, of the pupils placed under their 
instruction, and taught them to “use the needle as well as the 
pen ; to make and to mend; to darn and to knit and become use- 
ful in the home.”*** 

The missionaries among the Indians, notably the Franciscans 
and Jesuits, taught these children of nature how to build for 
themselves permanent shelters, how to till the soil and store a 
supply for the time of need.*** All the schools for Indian girls 
conducted by the various Sisterhoods gave special attention to 
manual work. In respect to agriculture and other industrial 
arts Catholic educators were the pioneers in our Western 
States.“° The history of the work done by the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Loretto, and the Sisters of Provi- 
dence shows that the teaching of elementary academic branches 
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was accompanied by training in the common industrial arts. 
The home of the white settler generally provided adequately for 
industrial training, and therefore comparatively few schools 
were required to offer vocational subjects in their courses. In 
schools for the Indians, however, manual work was invariably 
a part of the curriculum as a means of helping the proper de- 
velopment of the child’s mind and character as well as for the 
practical benefit he was to derive from it. The wisdom of pro- 
ceeding in this manner is now fully recognized and advocated 
for other schools besides those for the uncivilized Indian. The 
changes that have taken place in the child’s environment make 
it necessary to supply in the schoolroom what the industrial 
home furnished in the past. This is no less imperative in re- 
gard to Catholic schools than in the state schools. Formerly 
knowledge was equivalent to opportunity and was alone suffi- 
cient to enable an ambitious youth to advance from the lowest 
to the highest positions in political and industrial life. But 
the changes in the school curriculum have not kept pace with 
the altered condition of the social world and the evolution of 
industry. This is the cause of the present dissatisfaction with 
the entire school system, but more especially with secondary 
schools, and the attention of all educators is directed toward 
the readjustment of the curriculum. John Dewey describes the 
present situation as follows: “The problem is not easy of solu- 
tion. There is a standing danger that education will per- 
petuate the older traditions for a select few, and effect its ad- 
justment to the newer economic conditions more or less on the 
basis of acquiescence in the untransformed, unrationalized, and 
unsocialized phases of our defective industrial regime. Put in 
concrete terms, there is danger that vocational education will 
be interpreted in theory and practice as trade education; as a 
means of securing technical efficiency in specialized future pur- 
suits.”**° The Catholic schools face the same problem and must 
do their share in finding its solution. They have met conditions 
in former times with admirable success, and having inherent 
in themselves that wonderful power of adaptation which the 
Catholic Church transmits to her institutions, the Catholic 
schools will continue to offer their pupils the best preparation 


for their career. 
(To be continued) 
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AMERICA’S PIONEER WAR SONGS 
(Concluded) 


We now come to consider a song about whose origin there has 
been much dispute, but of whose popularity there has never been 
a doubt—our own Yankee Doodle. Though the tune is trivial 
and frivolous in nature, many countries have claimed the honor 
of its authorship, Spain, Holland, France, England, Turkey, 
Hungary, even Persia, being among the number. The accounts as 
to its origin vary exceedingly. Some see in the tune a resemblance 
to an old German street air, while others claim it to have been a 
vintage song of the south of France. And in the good old days 
of yore, when the mighty dollar had not yet acquired such a 
firm foothold among the nations, the laborers on the harvest fields 
of Holland were given as wages “all the buttermilk they could 
drink and a tenth of the grain secured by their exertions.” Happy 
with the thought of their promised reward, the laborers used to 
sing this verse: . 
Yanker, dudel, doodle down, 

Diddle, dudel, lanther, 


Yankee viver, voover vown, 
Botermilk and tanther.” 


On June 3, 1853, the American Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
Buckingham S§ nith, sent this communication from Madrid: “The 
tune of Yankee Doodle, from the first of my showing it here, has 
been acknowledged, by persons acquainted with music, to bear 
a strong resemblance to the popular airs of Biscay; and yesterday, 
a professor from the north recognized it as being much like the 
ancient sword-dance played on solemn occasions by the people of 
San Sebastian. He says the tune varies in those provinces. The 
first strains are identically those of the heroic Danza Esparta of 
brave old Biscay.” 

During the reign of Charles I of England, the following words are 
said to have been sung to the same air. 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it— 
Nothing in it,’nothing on it, 
But the binding round it. 
157 
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Afterwards the tune served the cavaliers of Charles as an instru- 
ment in ridiculing Cromwell. The latter is supposed to have 
gone to Oxford on a small horse “with his single plume fastened 
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in a sort of knot, which was derisively called a ‘macaroni. 


Yankee doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

He stuck a feather in his cap, 
Upon a macaroni. 


The melody made its first appearance in this country in 1755, 
during the French-Indian War. The British commander was at 
Albany for the purpose of assembling the colonists preparatory 
to an attack on forts Niagara and Frontenac. From all 
directions came 

The old Continentals 
In their ragged regimentals. 


They must have presented a very ludicrous picture when contrasted 
with the splendid uniforms of the British army. Each one was 
dressed according to his own fashion, and bore as a weapon the 
heirloom of his ancestry. The music played by the band that 
accompanied them might have served at the siege of Troy, but 
was hardly adapted to keep these modern Cincinnati in marching 
order. 

This spectacle aroused the poetic fancy of the regimental 
surgeon in the British army, Dr. Richard Shuckburgh, afterwards 
Secretary of Indian Affairs under Sir William Johnson. The 
picture of Cromwell riding to town on his pony amid the jeers 
of the handsomely attired courtiers of Charles rose before him. 
Writing down the tune from memory, he composed different words 
to suit the occasion and then gave the song to the bandsmen to play. 
In a few hours the melody was ringing throughout the entire camp. 
This same air was afterwards used by the British in Boston to 
ridicule the patriots. The irony of history appears in this, for in 
the course of a few years the well-groomed troops of Britain were 
obliged to march through those same ragged ranks to the ever- 
fresh tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 

The colonists took a liking to this air from the start. The 
sauciness and flippancy of the melody appealed to them as can be 
seen from an advertisement that #ppeared in the New York Jour- 
nal, October, 13, 1768: 
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The British fleet was bro’t to anchor near Castle Williams in 
Boston Harbor, and the opinion of the visitors to the ships was 


that the “Yankee Doodle Song” was the capital piece in the band . 


of their musicians. 

The number of poems adapted to the tune of “Yankee Doodle” 
during the Revolution is legion, but the most popular version was 
that commencing “Father and I went down tocamp.” It appears 
in a collection made in 1813 by Isaiah Thomas, and was probably 
published around 1775. 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


And there I saw a swamping gun, 
as a log of maple, 
Upon a deuced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle. 
Chorus: 


And every time they shot it off, 
It takes a horn of powder, 
And makes a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 
Chorus: 


“Yankee Doodle” is our first song of triumph. It was played at 
the Battle of Lexington, at the surrender of Burgoyne, and also 
at Yorktown. As remarked before, the tune is trivial. The 
words, also, have small weight. It makes a good instrumental 
number, but does not lend itself to harmonization for vocal pur- 
poses. It is not made to cause serious thought in people, because 
the tune is of the kind that sets the feet in motion, or, in the 
language of the everyday man, “it gets into your bones.” 

A curious incident is connected with its advent into European 
lands as the national hymn of America. When Henry Clay and 
John Quincy Adams were in Ghent conducting peace negotiations 
with the British ambassador, the honest citizens of the town were 
very much flattered at the great honor accorded them. Wishing 
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to show their appreciation in some way, they decided to salute 
the distinguished visitors with their respective national airs. 
England’s “God Save the King” was perfectly familiar to them, 
but when the question of America’s national hymn arose, they 
were at their wit’s end. They called on the bandmaster and 
sought information from him. He, likewise, was at a loss and 
directed them to Clay. On being asked, the American responded 
“Yankee Doodle.” The bandmaster requested him to hum 
the air that he might note it down, but this Clay was unable 
to do. The secretary of the commission in the same manner 
failed in his endeavors to reproduce the tune. Clay then called 
in his negro servant, Bob, and told him to whistle “Yankee 
Doodle” for the gentlemen. Bob straightway responded, and 
so was our national hymn introduced into European lands from 
the lips of a darky servant. It subsequently appeared in Europe 
under the heading, “National Anthem of America.” 

A melody taken over by the patriots very early, to which differ- 
ent words were adapted, is that of ““God Save the King.” The 
origin of this tune is very problematical. Henry Carey, composer 
of “Sally in Our Alley,” is regarded by some as its author. Ac- 
cording to W. H. Cummings, who has made an extensive study of 
the subject, the tune was written by Dr. John Bull, Gresham pro- 
fessor in 1596. No doubt the melody was known in its first form 
in England. Since then it has undergone modifications, as is 
generally the case with folk music. This kind of music is rarely 
preserved in its pure state. The words now sung to the tune 
almost exclusively in this country, “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
were written by Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Smith for a children’s cele- 
bration in Boston, July 4, 1832. 

The melody of “God Save the King” is simple and chantlike, 
and for this reason lends itself very well for a folk song or a patrio- 
tic air. Quite a few nations have taken it up into the repertoire of 
their national anthems. Haydn in his time was captivated by the 
melody and wrote out one of his own on the same lines, which now 
serves as the national hymn of Austria, “Gott Erhalte Franz den 
Kaizer.” Prussia, also, has taken up this air among her patriotic 
songs, the tune being sung to the words of “Heil Dir im Sieger- 
kranz.” The patriots in this country had adopted the melody 
already in 1779. Some time after this date an ode for the Fourth 
of July appeared, called “The American.” This, too, was sung 
to the air of England’s national hymn. 
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THE AMERICAN 


From her Imperial seat, 

Beheld the bleeding state, 

Approv’d this day’s debate 
And firm decree. 


Sublime in awful form, 
Above the whirling storm, 
The Goddess stood; 
She saw with pitying eye, 
War’s tempest raging high, 
Our heroes bravely die, 
In fields of blood. 


High on his shining car, 
Mars, the stern God of war, 
Our struggle blest: 
Soon victory waved her hand, 
Fair Freedom cheer’d the land, 
Led on Columbia’s band 
To glorious rest. 


Now all ye sons of song, 
Pour the full sound along, 
Who shall control; - « 
For in this western clime, * 
Freedom shall rise sublime, 
Till ever changing time, 
Shall cease to roll. 


So much for the songs of the Revolution. A hymn of which 
both words and music belong to us, is “Hail Columbia.” The 
music of this song had existed for nine years before words were 
set to it. 

During the Revolution and the period immediately following it, 
much military and march music was in vogue. This was at that 
time about the most popular form of music. “ Washington’s 
March” had long held the place of vantage, when it was super- 
seded by one called “The President’s March.” The accounts as 
to the authorship of the latter are at variance. Mr. Custis, 
Washington’s adopted son, says it was composed in 1789 by the 
conductor of the orchestra in the John Street Theater, New York, 
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as a tribute to Washington on the occasion of the general’s first 
visit to this playhouse. The name of the conductor was Fayles. 
But the son of Professor Phyla of Philadelphia asserts that his 
father composed the march. A German named Johannes Roth 
is also mentioned as its author. Possibly Fayles and Phyla are 
identical, some similarity existing between the names. Others 
claim that the march was played for the first time when Wash- 
ington crossed the bridge at Trenton on his way to attend the 
inauguration ceremonies at New York. Be this as it may, the 
march, no doubt, would soon have been forgotten had it not sud- 
denly been brought somewhat dramatically into the foreground. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century our young republic 
was passing through a critical stage of her history. A new land 
was in the throes of birth. The constitution had been framed, 
but had also met with much opposition. For a fuller acquaintance 
with this subject the reader is referred to Fiske’s “Critical Period 
of American History.” To our domestic troubles were added 
international complications. War with France seemed imminent. 
The country was divided into two factions. The Federalists 
under Adams wished to steer clear of an alliance with France and 
preserve our national honor, while the Republicans were deter- 
mined to remain at peace with France at any price. The elder 
Decatur had already captured a French privateer, and the famous 
slogan, “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” was 
heard on all sides. Public feeling ran very high. It was during 
these turbulent times that “Hail Columbia” had its birth. 

The author of the words, Joseph Hopkinson, was born November 
12, 1770. He practiced law at Easton and Philadelphia, and was 
at one time a member of Congress. He subsequently became 
Judge of the United States District Court. He has written his 
own account of the circumstances leading to the composition of 
the song, and, as this may interest the reader, it is given almost in 
full. 

This song was written in the summer of 1798, when a war with 
France was thought to be inevitable, Congress being then in 
session in Philadelphia, deliberating upon that important subject, 
and acts of hostility having actually occurred. The contest 
between England and France was raging, and the people of the 
United States were divided into parties for one side or the other; 
some thinking that policy and duty required us to take part with 
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republican France, as the war was called; others were for our con- 
necting ourselves with England, under the belief that she was the 
great preservative power of good principles and safe government. 
The violation of our rights by both belligerents was forcing us 
from the just and wise policy of President Washington, which was 
to do equal justice to both, to take part with neither, but to keep 
a strict and honest neutrality between them. The prospect of a 
rupture with France wes exceedingly offensive to the portion of 
the people who espoused her cause, and the violence of the spirit of 
party has never risen higher, I think not so high, as it did at that 
time, on that question. The theatre was then open in our city. A 
young man (Gilbert Fox was his name) belonging to it, whose 
talent was as a singer, was about to take his benefit. I had 
known him when he was at school. On this acquaintance, he 
called on me on Saturday afternoon, his benefit being announced 
for the following Monday. He said he had twenty boxes untaken, 
and his prospect was that he should suffer a loss instead of receiving 
a benefit from the performance; but that if he could get a patriotic 
song adapted to the tune of the “President’s March,” then the 
popular air, he did not doubt of a full house; that the poets of 
the theatrical corps had been trying to accomplish it, but were 
satisfied that no words could be composed to suit the music of 
that march. I told him I would try for him. He came the next 
afternoon, and the song, such as it is, was ready for him. It was 
announced on Monday morning, and the theatre was crowded to 
excess, and so continued night after night, for the rest of the whole 
season, the song being encored and repeated many times each 
night, the audience joining in the chorus. It was also sung at 
night in the streets by large assemblies of citizens, including 
members of Congress. The enthusiasm was general, and the 
song was heard, I may say, in every part of the United States. 


Although the song makes no allusion to either party and avoids 
politics, it was taken up as an encomium of Adams, and some 
bitter attacks were launched against it. Bache’s Aurora was 
especially caustic in its remarks on the poem. The words of the 
last stanza in particular roused the ire of Adams’ political enemies. 
But the song has since lost its political nature and has become 
one of our national hymns. The first and last stanzas follow: 


Hart CoLumBiA 


Hail, Columbia! happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes! heaven-born band! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoy’d the peace your valor won. 
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Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altars reach the skies. 
Firm, united, let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty; 
As a band of brothers join’d, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Behold the chief who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country stands, 
The rock on which the storm will beat; 
The rock on which the storm will beat. 

But, arm’d in virtue firm and true, 

His hopes are fix’d on Heaven and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
And glooms obscured Columbia’s day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolved on death or liberty. 

Chorus. 


The first one to use the melody of “Anacreon in Heaven” for 
patriotic purposes was Robert Treat Paine, of whom mention has 
already been made. This identical tune was afterwards used for 
Francis Scott Key’s immortal “Star Spangled Banner.” The mu- 
sic had formerly served as a convivial song of the Anacreontic 
Society, London, which flourished in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. Its composer is supposed to have been John 
Stafford Smith, the date of composition lying between 1770 and 
1775. 

Paine’s ‘version was written in 1798. He wrote the poem to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Fire Society. Paine baptized the song “Adams and Liberty,” 
but it was afterwards better known under the name of “Ye Sons 
of Columbia.” The song had been advertised in the Columbian 
Sentinel, and in the issue for June 2, 1798, we read the following: 
“The Boston Patriotic Song of ‘Adams and Liberty,’ written by 
Mr. Paine, was sung and re-echoed amidst the loudest reiterated 
plaudits.” 

Paine received very large sums for his works. “Adams and 
Liberty” netted him more than $750, and for his “Invention of 
Letters” he was given five dollars a line. After Adams’ term of 
office had expired, a new version of the song appeared in honor of 
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his successor, called “Jefferson and Liberty.” Yet a third edi- 
tion was published upon the reverses of Napoleon in Russia, ex- 
tolling the success of Russian arms. This was sung in Boston 
where feeling against the French ran very high. 


From “ApAMs AND LIBERTY” 


Ye sons of Columbia, who bravely have fought 
For those rights which unstained from your sires had descended. 
—_ you long taste the blessings your valor has bought, 
And your sons reap the soil which your fathers defended. 
Mid the reign of mild Peace, 
May your nation increase 
With the glory of Rome and the wisdom of Greece. 
And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its waves. 


While France her huge limbs bathes recumbent in blood, 
And Society’s base threats with wide dissolution, 
May peace like the dove who returned from the flood, 
Find an ark of abode in our mild constitution. 
But though peace is our aim, 
Yet the boon we disclaim, 
If bought by our sovereignty, justice, or fame; 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its waves. 


Some time after the publication of this song, Paine was the guest 
of Maj. Benjamin Russell of the Sentinel. While they were at 
dinner, however, his host refused to drink with him on the ground 
that the song made no mention of Washington. Paine scratched 
his head a moment, then dashed off the verse in honor of our first 
President as it now stands. This can be taken as a specimen of 
Paine’s ability. To conjure up at a moment’s notice so striking a 
picture of the “Father of his Country” guarding the portals of 
the temple of freedom with breast and sword gives evidence of a 
very active mind. 


Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For unmoved at its portals would Washington stand, 
And repulse with his breast the assaults of thunder: 
His sword from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap. 
And conduct with its point every flash to the deep! 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its waves. 
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During the next year, in 1799, Paine delivered a magnificent 
oration on the “first anniversary of the dissolution of the alliance 
with France.” He sent a copy of this to General Washington, who 
replied with these commendatory words: 


You will be assured that Iam never more gratified than when 
I see the effusions of genius from some of the rising generation, 
which promises to secure our national rank in the literary world; 
as I trust their firm, manly, patriotic conduct will ever maintain 
it with dignity in the political, 

Washington generally spoke the right words at the right place. 
He was quick to grasp a situation and use it to the best advantage. 
Whenever he could, he spoke words of advice and encouragement 
to his countrymen, and so spurred them on to greater efforts. 

“One of the finest tributes to a national flag that has emanated 
from any nation” is “The Star Spangled Banner.” The poem 
has all the more interest for us because it was born under very 
dramatic circumstances. Americans, as a rule, have a greater 
liking for a thing if an element of adventure is connected with it. 

As is well known, the words were written by Francis Scott Key, 
a lawyer, and graduate of St. John’s College, Annapolis. Key’s 
ancestors came to this country very early, his father having served 
as officer in the Revolutionary army. Key had the habit of scrib- 
bling his verses and poetic inspirations on the backs of letters and 
scraps of paper. After his death his friends attempted to collect 
his writings, but could find no sequence among these scraps. The 
first stanza of “The Star Spangled Banner” was also written on a 
letter back. 

It was during the War of 1812. A personal friend of Key, Dr. 
Beanes, was being detained as a prisoner of war on the English 
frigate Surprise. Convinced that his friend, who was already past 
the prime of life, was being unjustly detained as a non-combatant, 
Key set out to effect the release of the old doctor. He was ac- 
companied by John S. Skinner, who had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Madison to conduct negotiations with the British relative to 
the exchange of prisoners. While engaged in this work, Key was 
obliged to witness the bombardment of Fort McHenry, and, under 
the stress of his emotional excitement, the first stanza of the poem 
had its birth on board the British ship. The succeeding verses 
were written on land. The entire poem made its appearance 
eight days after the bombardment in the Baltimore American, 
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entitled “Defence of Fort McHenry; Tune, Anacreon in Heaven.” 
Under this was appended the notice: 


The annexed song was composed under the following circum- 
stances: A gentleman had left Baltimore with a flag of truce, for 
the purpose of getting released from the British fleet a friend of his 
who had been captured at Marlborough. He went as far as the 
mouth of the Patuxent, and was not permitted to return lest the 
intended attack on Baltimore should be disclosed. He was 
therefore brought up the bay to the mouth of the Patapsco, where 
the flag vessel was left under the guns of the frigate, and he was 
compelled to witness the bombardment of Fort McHenry, to which 
the Admiral had boasted that he would carry it in a few hours, 
and that the city must fall. He watched the flag at the fort 
through the whole day with an anxiety that can better be felt 
than described, until the night prevented him from seeing it. In 
the night he watched the bombshells, and at early dawn his eye 
was again greeted by the proudly waving flag of his country. 


Could, therefore, a more fitting song have been chosen as the 
official salute of the flag in army and navy? 

The circumstances under which the tune was chosen are also 
very interesting. The manner of selection is related by a certain 
Mr. Hendon, who was present at the first reading of the poem: 


Francis Key read the poem aloud once, twice, three times, 
until the entire audience seemed electrified by its eloquence. An 
idea seized Ferdinand Durang. Hunting up a volume of old flute 
music, which was in my tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 
tune after tune, until one called ‘Anacreon in Heaven’ struck his 
fancy. Note after note fell from his puckered lips, until he ex- 
claimed, ‘Boys, I have hit it!’ and, fitting the tune to the words, 
there rang out for the first time the song of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ How the men cheered and clapped! The song was 
caught up in the camps, sung around the fires and whistled in the 
streets, and when peace was declared and we scattered to our 
homes, it was carried to thousands of firesides, as the most precious 
relic of the war of 1812. 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, and the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


LAWRENCE LEINHEUSER. 


K. OF C. MAN GREETED LOST BATTALION 


One of the first men to greet the famous Lost Battalion when 
they had been caught in the Argonne and one of the first men to 
enter Germany, even ahead of the American Army of Occupation, 
is Frank A. Bundschu, a K. of C. overseas secretary of Louisville, 
Ky., who has just returned after spending over nine months in 
active service in France. 

Bundschu was first attached to the 42d Division, the Rainbow 
Division, and saw the famous New York 69th Regiment in action. 
Later he went to the 77th Division, which contained large drafts 
of New York men. He declares that the bravery of the New 
York men was magnificent. 

When the news came that Whittlesey’s Lost Battalion was 
fighting its way out of ambush, Bundschu was one of a group of 
war relief workers who went directly to their aid. He distributed 
candy, chewing gum and cigarettes to the boys, most of whom were 
badly wounded but rejoicing over the fact that they had bested 
the Germans. At Chateau Thierry he worked among officers and 
men of the 69th, Captain Gillam and Major McKenna of New 
York, who were subsequently killed, being among them. 

“Nobody was more sorry that the Lost Battalion was lost,” 
says Bundschu, “than the Germans, for our boys took a terrible 
toll of the enemy; about 105 of the battalion were killed. They 
were all eager for more fighting when the armistice was signed.” 

Entering Coblenz ahead of the army, Bundschu, who speaks 
German well, reports having heard a conversation between two 
German civilians, one of whom asked why the Americans should be 
treated well by the inhabitants of the occupied territory. The 
other German replied: “They are treating us much better than 
we treated them.” 

Bundschu, who has two sons in the service, piloted a Knights of 
Columbus roller-kitchen through the thick of the fight in the 
Argonne, giving the doughboys hot chocolate as they went into 
and came out of the front line. He and his kitchen escaped being 
hit scores of times. After nine months abroad, nearly every week 
of which he spent under fire, Bundschu declares that the greatets 
impression he received in France was the unwavering good nature 
of the American soldier. On many occasions when his supplies 
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had been thinned, he told men coming up to the front that there was 
only enough for those leaving the lines. The boys always raised 
a cheer and yelled to Bundschu, “Give it to the other fellers, pop.” 

Among other experiences Bundschu spent fifty-six hours under 
continuous shell fire in the Argonne. “The boys may not have 
had a subtle understanding of the points they were fighting for,” 
said Bundschu. “They were all eager to hear about home, and 
all crazy to get back home; but not one of them would have gone 
back home until the job was finished.” 


THE K. OF C. IN COBLENZ! 


Cosienz: . . . Over here the K. of C.’s have pulled off all 
sorts of stunts for the soldier boys and have not stopped at any- 
thing to see that the lads have the care they need. In the matter 
of spiritual comforts, as well as bodily, everything possible has 
been done, against all sorts of odds. Mass has been celebrated, 
somehow, somewhere, and the Sacraments administered. But 
it is in Coblenz, the capital of the American Army of Occupation, 
that we have, for the first time, I believe, actually confiscated an 
entire parish—a church with pastor, choir and organist to boot! 
I can’t tell you how pleased and gratified I have felt over this 
achievement, not because it is unique, but because, as results 
have shown, it has been appreciated by the boys to the fullest 
extent. . . . All this the enclosed clipping from one of the 
local dailies will show you. . . . It was only yesterday that I 
learned that the German press had taken notice of the K. of C.’s 
and our work here. 

With H. L. Welch, another of our secretaries, the man who drove 
me up here from Paris through the historic ground extending from 
the Argonne to Verdun and Etain, I was the first war-worker to 
enter occupied territory; and the K. of C.’s were thus the first wel- 
fare organization on the ground, preceding the Salvation Army 
by two or three days, and the Y. M. C. A. by nearly a week. (As 
it chanced, I was also the first war worker to cross the Rhine, going 
by invitation with F Company, 39th Engineers, to Neuwied, 30 
kilos down the river, to assist at the burial of one of their comrades 
who had been killed on the train entering Coblenz. This poor 


1 First-hand account of entry and work of first American relief workers (K. 
of C.) to enter Germany with the American army of occupation, 
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lad, a Catholic and a Californian—Charles Neilon, of Yreka, Cal.— 
was thus indeed the first American to occupy German soil “‘iiber 
dem Rhine”, and I the first K. of C. to cross into that then “for- 
bidden territory,” for the Army of Occupation had not been 
advanced so far.) 

My few words of German were useful in establishing our head- 
quarters for the III Army; the work of dealing with the local 
people devolved upon me. I was the only one of us who knew 
any German at all. (It was a ghastly joke, how I got by with my 
20 words). My duties ranged from the purchase of a box of 
tacks to the securing of a warehouse, of club buildings (two—one 
for officers, and one for enlisted men), of furniture for same, 
pianos, repairs, what not. And in my chasings about the city, I 
came upon this Church of St. Joseph—in times past, a Benedictine 
—then a Carmelite Chapel (300 years ago). In later days it had 
become the Imperial Garrison Church, popularly known as “The 


- Military Church,” used exclusively for the local military. But 


when I found it, it had been closed by order of the Socialist gang 
up in Berlin—the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council; and when 
I managed to locate the pastor (a Polish priest who has acted 
for years as an army chaplain with the German troops), I found 
him only too glad to consider the prospects of re-opening his 
church and restoring the Blessed Sacrament to the Altar. 

It did not take long for our “confiscation” to be achieved; and 
when J left Fr. Rarkowski that day I had to return to our director, 
F. J. Riler, one of the ablest men the Knights have sent over here, 
to report that I’d gone and done it—that I had a church on my 
hands, with a priest, organist and choir. 

Yet my troubles had only really begun, for I still lacked the big 
essential that had started me on my adventure—an English-speak- 
ing chaplain, to hear the boys’ confessions. From the first, the 
soldiers here had made inquiries as to this, but as yet there was 
no sign of a chaplain. Christmas was coming on, and days 
passed and no chaplain. I was just in the midst of a final search 
through the town for some local priests who could speak English 
and had located two, when Father Dannigan (Capt. Patrick Dan- 
nigan, senior chaplain of the III Army) arrived in town. That was 
Friday, December 20, and I had only a few hours left to arrange 
and advertise Saturday’s confessions, Sunday’s Masses and the 
Christmas Day services. 


) 
| 
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Father Dannigan went to bat like a shot, and, to make a long 
story short, he wound up by landing a real success! The clipping 
will tell you the rest. One interesting item it omits is this: the 
orphan children who sang the responses were all war orphans— 
not one of them whose father was not killed in the war. The 
Indian lady who sang “Holy Night” was Princess Red Feather, 
of the Cherokees. The final novel twist to the affair was the 
presence of Bishop Brent, who asked to address the boys and, after 
the services were concluded, he spoke a few words, and very 
beautiful and appealing words they were. 

The church was crowded, we had to put chairs in the aisles, 
officers and men alike came in crowds, and the natives were there 
in force and curiosity. 

There was another feature that must be mentioned—the Crib 
It is very beautiful and was erected by K. of C. Secretary Jos. 
Nihill, with the assistance of two soldier boys. The church is a 
fine old structure, full of martial figures, St. Mauritius, St. George, 
St. Sebastian, etc. It seats about 1,500. The organ is splendid. ~ 

I have the whole city posted now with placards—red, white and 
blue: 

Catuotic SERVICES 


All members of the A. E. F. 
are invited to the services 
held regularly in Coblenz 


At the Military Church 


Rhinestrasse & Karmeliterstrasse 
(opposite the Knights of Columbus Club) 


Masses—Every Sunday Confessions 
at 7-9-10 Everybody Every Saturday 
Sermons in English Welcome 3-5 :30 
Music, Singing. 7-9 o’clock 


CHARLES PHILLIPs. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S 
EASTER SEAL CAMPAIGN 


During the season of Lent, the Missionary Association of 
Catholic Women will conduct its second nation-wide Easter Seal 
Campaign. The Seals will be sold through the various branches 
of the Association, through the other ladies’ societies that may be 
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willing to cooperate, through the parochial schools, and by the 
members of and promoters of the M. A. C. W. 

The Seals are done in green; they represent the Easter Lamb 
holding aloft a banner upon which the Easter greeting, “Peace 
be to you,” is inscribed. Show that you have a lively faith in the 
Lamb of God sacrificed for our redemption by taking an active 
part in the campaign, if not by selling Seals, at least by purchasing 
some of them. By so doing you will contribute your mite towards 
carrying the faith to the still pagan world. 

For Seals address: The Missionary Association of Catholic 
Women, 834 Thirty-sixth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


One-third of our people, at a conservative estimate, have 
their roots in foreign soil. Over thirty different races are repre- 
sented in the United States. They speak over fifty different 
tongues and dialects. There are in this present year about 15,000,- 
000 people within the confines of the United States who were born 
abroad. This, in brief, is the heart of the matter in our problem 
of Americanization and of illiteracy. 

Not that native-born Americans are outside the consideration 
of the plans for Americanization and for abolishing illiteracy. 
Certain types of native Americans fall well within the scope of 
this inquiry. It is rather that the newcomer within our gates 
should, for our national advantage, receive scrutiny as to the 
manner in which we are receiving him and making him part of 
our household. 

We have become accustomed to use glibly a certain phrase, 
“the melting pot.” It is an unfortunate phrase, for it implies 
an alchemy that does not exist in fact. There are too many 
spiritual elements, too many factors of human psychology, for 
any kind of natural chemistry to transmute our immigrants 
straightway into English-speaking, pure Americans. Not even 
a common language will change the soul, nor will a common 
citizenship. It is possible to have the finest and truest kind of 
an American at heart and yet have one who does not speak the 
English language. Such people must be taught the English 
language, to be sure, and it should be made to their spiritual, 
political, and economic advantage to speak it. The heart of the 
matter, however, lies even deeper than that. It lies within 
ourselves and in our understanding of those who would join their 
political and racial destinies with ours. 

There should be removed for them at once, of course, as many 
outward barriers as possible, chief among them the barrier of a 
different language. The removal of this barrier must not be at- 
tempted by prohibition. The prohibition of foreign-language 
religious services, press, and speech is a wrong remedy and a stupid 
one, unless it is directed in time of national peril against a common 
enemy. Then it is a most proper and necessary remedy. In 
other cases, however, the overthrowing of the barrier is a matter 


for patient, understanding, persistent effort and persuasion. We, 
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as native Americans, must approach the matter in a spirit of ac- 
commodation, not of compulsion. Our problem of illiteracy, of 
the persistent presence of alien tongues, will be long postponed 
in its solution until we come to this point of view. 

In our desire to Americanize our newcomers and to root out the 
causes of illiteracy, it is imperative to remember above all that 
these people come here for the hope of the political freedom and 
the equality of opportunity they will find here. “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” are to them no mere empty words 
and symbols. They come seeking a land which promises to make 
their lives happier and better. For us, then, the heart of the 
matter lies close at home. Are we meeting this instinctive desire 
on the part of the people who come here? Are we establishing 
facilities of absorption which will accommodate the purposes and 
ideals of these people to ours? Have we, finally, a proper and deep 
enough sense of responsibility towards them as new Americans? 

If we can answer even one of these questions affirmatively, then 
we are well along the road to solving our problems of Americaniza- 
tion and the reduction of illiteracy. If we cannot, then we are 
culpable. This is not a light matter, nor is any individual per- 
sonally free from responsibility, no matter how remote he may 
think himself from any immediate contact with these problems. 
There are more than 2,300 communities in the United States that 
have over 100 residents of foreign origin or derivation, of com- 
paratively recent origin. There are almost 1,500 communities 
that have over 500 persons of foreign extraction. The figures show 
plainly how personal a problem it is for all of us, how immediately 
all of us are in contact with it as a problem. If we have not 
taken solid thought of it, then the time is upon us in which we 
must. If we have taken thought of it, then the time is come for 
even greater responsibilities and increasingly sympathetic effort. 
We are going out into new worlds, and new worlds will before long 
be coming over to us with hopes and aspirations which will be as 
much to our progress and advantage as to theirs. A new destiny 
awaits our English language among these people, and we should 
and must be prepared for it. We must be prepared to make it be 
to them an eminently desirable and beautiful possession, desirable 
because of the doors of realization and opportunity which it will 
open, and beautiful because of the social, ethical, and political 
ideals which it will convey to their desiring hearts. TOR 
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SENATE BILL NO. 5464 
Write to your Senator for a copy of Senate Bill No. 5464, and 
ask him at the same time to send you a copy of the Annual Report 
for 1918 of the Secretary of the Interior. They are very im- 
portant documents. 
T. Q. B. 


NOTES 


A recent critic notes four “significant and definable forces” 
that affect the literary artist: the social influence of the group with 
which he chances to be affiliated; the personality of the individual 
writer; the spirit of the age in which he lives; and the literary 
tradition that he follows. 


Thomas Wright, Headmaster of the Cowper School at Olney, 
England, and author of biographies of Sir Richard Burton, Edward 
FitzGerald, and Walter Pater, is at work upon a Life of John 
Payne, the poet and translator, who died about two years ago. 
Payne was on terms of close friendship with Mallarmé, De Banville, 
and other famous French men of letters, and had many literary 
connections with such Englishmen as Burton and Swinburne, so 

that the forthcoming biography should be of much interest. 


Of late there has been a tendency to break away from the 
traditional mode of writing the history of English literature. 
Instead of considering a “period” author by author, “cross- 
cuts” are taken through the epoch, along the lines of the several 


more or less independent literary types. 


“T have always thought that the chief object of education was to 
awaken the spirit, and that, inasmuch as a literature whenever it 
has touched its great and higher notes was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induction into education was to feel the 
pulses of humanity which had beaten from age to age through the 
universities of men who had penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit.” —W oodrow Wilson. 


The appearance of the new and complete catalogue of the John 
Carter Brown Library, in Providence, R. I., is a matter of con- 
siderable interest. As a collection of Americana, published before 
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1801, the library has been surpassed in number and in quality only 
by the collection made by James Lenox. In certain features, such 
as Spanish works and pamphlets of the period of the Stamp Act and 
American Revolution, the Brown Library has been the stronger. 
The Lenox collection has gone into the New York Public Library, 
and the one library of Americana which could be mentioned in the 
same class—the Church Library—has been annexed to the general 
Library of Mr. Henry E. Huntington. The Brown Library thus 
stands alone as devoted to Americana, and its concentration has 
already given it a unique position among American libraries, and 
permitted its free development in its special field. No catalogue 
of the Lenox Library has ever been issued. The much prized 
earlier catalogue of the Brown Library, issued before 1883, and 
for private distribution, gave only a selection from the titles then 
in the library. The Committee of Management announce the 
issue of the first part of a new catalogue, which will include all the 
contents of the Brown Library, and will be completed in about ten 
parts, at the rate of two parts a year. It is published by the 


library. 


The friends of Joyce Kilmer—and who is not his friend!—will 
prize the following poem: 
FOR POETS SLAIN IN WAR 
By Water Roserts 
rae of the poets who fell in magnificent ways! 


Gayly they went in the pride of their blossoming days, 
Each with his vision of Liberty, chanting its praise. 
Seeger and Kilmer and Pearse and Brooke and Péguy— 


Names that are songs in the saying, that surely shall be 
Laureled among the immortals, for all men to see. 


Lo, they were darlings of destiny! Weakly we shed 
Even one tear that they lie at the barricades red, 
Splendidly dead for the Patria, splendidly dead! 


William Dean Howells once remarked that the so-called renais- 
sance of the English drama was the work of two Irishmen, Wilde 
and Shaw; a Scotchman, Barrie; a Welshman, Henry Arthur 
Jones; and a Jew, Pinero. All five, it is true, write with a touch 
that is current internationally. Howells would have been more 
accurate, therefore, to have said “renaissance of the British 
drama.” 
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Yet, by the same token, much of Shakespeare’s comedy is 
typically English. The humor of Dogberry and Bottom, his 
two ripest low-comedy characters, lies in their intense though 
inarticulate humanity. Falstaff is a master of the verbal thrust 
and parry; although delight in him springs not so much from what 
he says as from what he inevitably is—from sheer character. 
Dickens is absolutely “English” in his humor. George Meredith 
likewise. The safest conclusion, therefore, is “every country to 
its own kind of humor,” and each man to his own taste in criticism. 


No one who is in the habit of observing the shifting currents of 
literature can have failed to perceive that there has been in the 
last score of years an extraordinary intensification of popular 
interest in the drama. This is at once a consequence and a cause 
of an equally obvious revival of the drama itself. Half a century 
ago the drama languished in English literature as it was also lan- 
guishing in Italian, in Spanish, and in German. In the midyears 
of the nineteenth century the drama flourished only in France, and 
the rest of the world was more or less dependent on France. The 
plays which were successful on the Parisian stage were adapted or 
translated in the hope that they might also please the audiences 
of the theaters of London and New York, Madrid and Rome, 
Vienna and Berlin. And the situation in Great Britain and the 
United States was worse than it was in Italy, in Spain, or in Ger- 
many. For half a century the plays written in English were 
hopelessly unworthy of the. race which had produced Shakespeare 
and Sheridan. The pieces which were actable were unreadable,— 
and the poems which were readable were unactable. There was 
a divorce between literature and the drama. 

Then in the final quarter of the nineteenth century our laws were 
made more stringent, and it ceased to be possible to take a French 
play without asking the permission of its author. The playwrights 
of our language were relieved from the necessity of competing with 
stolen goods. As soon as playwriting became as profitable as 
novel writing, the men of ability who could tell a story and people 
it with human beings were tempted to acquire the technique of 
the theater and to present their visions of life in the dramatic form, 
always more difficult (and therefore more attractive to the real 
artist) than the narrative method. 

There is no need to call the roll of the men of letters, British and 
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American, who are now writing for our stage, and who have been 
encouraged to publish their plays for the benefit of those who are 
deprived of the privilege of beholding them in the actual theater. 
The public has recovered, or at least it seems to be in process of 
recovering, the lost art of reading a play.— Branprr Matrtuews, 
in the New York Times. 

In one of his last letters from France, Joyce Kilmer wrote: 
“To tell the truth, I am not at all interested in writing nowadays, 
except in so far as writing is the expression of something beautiful. 
And I see daily and nightly the expression of beauty in action 
instead of words, and I find it more satisfactory.” Many a writer 
and critic can join him in that experience these last two years. 


The approximate total circulation of the foreign language press 
in the United States is 10,982,000. This press consists of 1,575 
publications printed in 38 tongues. There were 483 German 
language papers in 1917, most of which have since suspended cir- 
culation or were suppressed. The next in numerical order are 
the Italian papers, with 190 publications. In the number of sub- 
scriptions the German papers were first with 3,000,000. Jewish 
papers, with 156 publications, are third in numerical order, 
although now they are probably first in subscribers with a circu- 
lation of 1,500,000. Polish papers rank fourth,—97 in number— 
with a circulation of about 850,000 among a Polish population of 
a million and a half. 

The Scandinavian groups also are large. There are approxi- 
mately 600,000 persons in each group of Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes, the Swedes being most numerous in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and New York, while the Danes and Norwegians are found 
chiefly in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. There are 77 
publications in Swedish, with a circulation of 700,000, and 60 in the 
Norwegian and Danish languages, with a circulation of 446,000. 

The circulation in all of the above-named groups reaches some- 
thing over three-quarters of the population in each group. An 
anomaly discloses itself in the case of the Spanish language papers, 
where a circulation of 250,000 is divided among as many as 87 
papers. This is accounted for by the fact that Mexicans and 
American business men are dlso among the readers of Spanish 


papers. 
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The Albanians, Arabians, Armenians, Assyrians, Belgians, 
Bohemians, Bulgarians, Chinese, Croatians, Dutch, Finns, Greeks, 
Japanese, Lithuanians, Magyars, Portuguese, Roumanians, Rus- 
sians, Serbians, Slovaks, Slovenians, Swiss, Turks, and Ukrainians, 
living in this country, all publish papers in their respective lan- 
guages. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Criticism.—Some Aspects of the Victorian Age, by H. H. As- 
quith. Oxford University Press. The Necessity of Poetry, an 
Address, by Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press. The 
Descent of Manuscripts, by A. C. Clark. Oxford University 
Press. War Libraries and Allied Studies, by T. W. Koch. Stech- 
ert Press. Studies by members of the Department of English, 
University of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin Press. Cur- 
rents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation, by F. E. 
Pierce. Yale University Press. Formative Types in English 
Poetry, by George Herbert Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co. The 
Women Novelists, by R. Brimley Johnson. Collins (London). 

Brocrapuy.—Eminent Victorians, by Lytton Strachey. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Commemorazione di Fr. De Sanclis, etc., 
being the Commemoration of Francesco De Sanctis, on his Hun- 
dredth Anniversary, under the auspices of the University of 
Naples. Napoli, Italia. The Life of David Belasco, by William 
Winter. Moffatt, Yard & Co. 

Drama.—European Theories of the Drama, an anthology of 
dramatic criticism from Aristotle to the present day, in a series of 
selected texts with commentaries, biographies and bibliographies, 
by Barrett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Steward and Kidd Co. Wil- 
liam Dunlap: A Study of His Life and Works, and of His Place in 
Contemporary Culture, by Oral Sumner Coad. The Dunlap 


Society. 
Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


On Listening to Music, by E. Markham Lee. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1918. Price, $1.50. 


Any work that helps to increase interest in the appreciation of 
music, as art and cultural material, is most welcome. Such books 
are those that aid one to become an intelligent listener when 
hearing music. The author of this work is an English musician 
who is already well known in music circles. He takes up the 
different kinds of music that the music-lover would meet with, 
and devotes a chapter to the consideration of each one, as orches- 
tral and chamber concerts, organ, vocal and piano recitals, opera, 
sacred and secular music, etc. The structure of these different 
forms is explained in a scholarly fashion, so that one who seriously 
studies each chapter is thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of the different kinds of music and becomes an intelligent hearer 
when attending concerts and recitals. There is also a chapter on 
“Home Music” which is especially interesting. Here are a few 
thoughts taken from his chapter on “Home Music”: “There are 
few homes in which possibilities for music do not exist. In the 
far-away days of some centuries back, we are told that every house- 
hold could sing its madrigals.” Referring to chamber music, he 
says: “If people would only realize the joys and advantages to 
themselves of some form of communal music, they would never 
be willing to be without them . . . Is it too much to hope that, 
at some future date, when a love of music shall have spread farther, 
there will be a renaissance of part-singing and home playing.” 

F. J. Key. 


Aural Harmony, by Franklin Robinson. New York: G. 
Schirmer, 1918. 


The study of harmony in these latter years, seems to be under- 
going a great change. The old and tried systems, which contented 
themselves with giving fundamental laws and rules, are being 
considered as out of date, and as a waste of effort by those who have 
found other means of acquiring a knowledge of harmony. Time 
will tell. 

The author of this work is a well-known teacher at the Institute 
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of Musical Art, New York City. One realizes at a glance that the 
work is a subject of deep thought and too intricate for young 
students. He treats only of triads and dominant seventh chords, 
laying the foundation for the practice of the essentials of harmony. 
He makes a marked distinction between harmonic law-governing 
triad progressions and melodic law-governing upper voice progres- 
sions. He insists on the relation of harmonic progression to metric 
accent. Many exercises are given for aural practice through 
dictation, in which the pupils note down the Roman numerals 
symbolizing the harmony, and the Arabic numerals, indicating 
the melody, before using any notation. In his summary, he says: 
“The knowledge of the fitting and purposeful use of harmonies is 
the end and aim of all harmonic study, and this knowledge cannot 
spring alone from an understanding of the structural facts of a 
chord, but it must rely upon a full and complete knowledge of the 
manner in which a chord structure relates itself to other chord- 
structures, thereby establishing the laws, harmonic and melodic, 
through which laws tonality is cognized. In this day, when it 
would seem that the initial effort of all composition is to destroy 
all tonal sense, it is imperative to call attention to the fact that all 
things are interrelated, that there is nothing in the universe which 
is isolated or disjointed.” 
F. J. Kewty. 


Excursions in Musical History, by Helen A. and Clarence 
Dickinson. New York: H. W. Gray Co., 1917. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

The idea that most authors have, in writing a work of this kind, 
is that it will be read by musicians only. As a result, technical 
terms are used which none but the educated musician is able to 
grasp. This is a great mistake, for these works fall into the hands 
of those who, though not well versed in the art of music, yet are 
intensely interested in it. This work is one of the few exceptions 
to this rule, for the authors have used language that is intelligible 
both to the musician and the music-lover alike. Anyone inter. 
ested in the art of music can read this work, understand and enjoy 
it in as great a degree as the most learned musician. It is a most 
interesting work, appealing to all, without exception, who have 
any love or regard for the heavenly art. 
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The work is admirably divided into studies, some of which give 
biographical sketches of renowned musicians and composers in 
the different ages of musical history, others treat of the influence 
of great religious movements in music, while others take up mis- 
cellaneous subjects, such as the tendencies of the ultra-modern 
schools of composers, the evolution of the organ, the development 
of musical form, the folk song, etc. Moreover, the work is made 
doubly interesting and instructive from the fact that it is illus- 
trated, containing reproductions of rare pictures and cuts and 
musical settings, which elucidate the text. It covers the same 
ground as a complete History of Music, but in a concise way, 
touching the most important events in musical history, so that 
musician and music-lover alike will find the greatest pleasure and 
instruction in its perusal. It is a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of music today, and should be in every music-lover’s 


library. 
F. J. 


Short Studies of Great Masterpieces, by D. G. Mason. Ap- 
preciation of Music Series, Vol. II]. New York: H. W. 
Gray Co., 1917. Price, $1.25 net. 


This is Mr. Mason’s third contribution to the “Appreciation of 
Music Series,” and in this work he has made the world his debtor. 
Twelve of the most famous compositions of the great masters are 
analyzed in “Short Studies” in a masterly and entertaining way, 
demonstrating the thorough musicianship of the author. To get 
some idea of the scope of this work, here are a few of the master- 
pieces included: “New World Symphony,” by Dvorak; “ Varia- 
tions,” by Elgar; “Pathetique Symphony,” by Tchaikovsky; 
“Symphony No. 3,” by Saint-Saens, etc. All the masterpieces 
analyzed by Mr. Mason in “Short Studies” are well known to the 
real musician, and his analyses will be read and studied with a 
great deal of interest, as the author is one of the greatest of the 
world’s musicians living today. Let us hear what Mr. Mason 
himself says in one of the chapters of this work: “Modern music 
itself is both an evidence and a means, through its potent evident 
expression of men to men, of that internationalization which, in 
spite of all interruptions and set-backs, is gradually knitting the 
world together. It is the most glorious thing any art can be, a 
language of human feeling, understood by all men.” 

F. J. Keuty. 
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Master Study in Music, by James Francis Cooke. Philadelphia: 
Theo. Presser Co., 1918. 


This practical work is so arranged by the author that it can be 
used for classroom work, in musical clubs, as well as for home 
reading and private study. Teachers who make a specialty of 
musical history will find this work a great aid to supplement such 
a course. It takes up the life of the great composers of the art 
of music and brings to the fore such information concerning them 
that every serious student of music should know. The composers 
of the very great masterpieces in music are treated by the author 
at some length. No exception is made among the great masters, 
each and every one being treated in an entertaining and practical 
manner. This work very logically supplements the “Standard 
History of Music,” that most instructive work by the same author. 

Master study in music was never very seriously insisted upon, 
even in our conservatories and colleges devoted to the art. A 
knowledge of the History of Music, in a sort of a general way, was 
all that was considered necessary. To make any detailed study 
of the great masters was not considered a requisite for true musi- 
sianship. But things have changed, for today the music pupil 
finds that the study of the lives of the masters is of great value, 
even for the correct interpretation of the masterpieces. This 
work, above all things, is comprehensive, practical and educa- 
tional. It contains information and details which are not found 
in very large works. Much of the matter is entirely new, having 
been secured from original sources, hitherto inaccessible in the 
English language. The masters are arranged according to their 
prominence as composers, while lesser notice is given to the more 
modern composers. 

Although the work can be used as a text-book, it is also a very 
interesting volume for home reading. Each biography is fol- 
lowed by a set of questions and directions as to supplementary 
reading. It is not a History of Music, properly so called, yet it 
covers all the ground from Bach down two the present day. 

F. J. 


Keyboard Training in Harmony, by A. E. Heacox. In two 
parts. Boston, Mass.: Arthur Schmidt Co., 1917. Price, 
$1.00 each. 

When one takes up the study of harmony, he desires above all 
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things a work that is practical. This is the first requirement in 
order to get a correct notion of harmony. That this work is a 
practical work we can judge from the author’s own words, indicat- 
ing the purpose of the book and the material contained therein: 
“Seventy hundred and twenty-five exercises graded and designed 
to lead from the easiest first-year keyboard harmony up to the 
difficult sight-playing tests set for advanced students.” From 
his own words we gather that the work is a complete study of 
harmony. 

The real musician of today must have, above all other require- 
ments, a good knowledge of harmony. This work furnishes the 
student with a practical and thorough text-book, treating every 
detail of this most important department of music in a most 
complete way. The work can be used in connection with any 
standard work in harmony, since the author adopts the methods 
of figuring generally found in those works. The plan of the work 
presumes that the student apply the principles of harmony learned 
from the systematic practice of the exercises, at the piano key- 
board. All the exercises are well graded, one difficulty being 
taken up ata time. It is a study of harmony that trains both the 
eye and ear at the same time. It should certainly commend itself 
to all interested in this department, as a practical way of studying 


harmony. 
F. J. Kewry. 


A Method for Pipe Organ, by Clarence Eddy. Cincinnati: 
John Church Co., 1918. 

The name of Clarence Eddy is a household word among students 
and teachers of the pipe organ in America. Therefore anything 
that emanates from his pen will be gladly welcomed. An organ 
method compiled by one with his years of experience must meet 
with an instant and permanent success. He has been heard 
from one end of this country to the other, in France and England, 
and everywhere he has been hailed as a master of the king of 
instruments. His “Method for Pipe Organ” consists of two 
volumes, containing one hundred lessons. As the pedals present 
the first difficulties to the student, especially in overcoming the 
sympathy between the left hand and the feet, he has devoted the 
first fifteen lessons to that important part of organ playing. After 
the preliminary lessons, each following lesson is accompanied by 
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works in which the difficulty mastered in the lesson are put in 
practice. As Bach’s style and technic are the best means for 
becoming a skilled organist, naturally the author calls on his 
compositions frequently. 

In order to take up the work of this volume, it is necessary that 
one has learned the rudiments of music, such as elementary har- 
mony, major, minor, and chromatic scales, and at least one year’s 
finger technic upon the piano. The principles insisted upon in 
the work are: Correct position at the organ; height of the organ 
stool; the employment of both feet, toe and heel in the use of the 
pedals; the different kinds of touch, rhythm, accentuation and 
phrasing. Great attention is paid to that most important part 
of organ playing, namely, registration, the correct use of organ 
stops and their nature. It is a work which every teacher of the 
organ in our schools should examine, for, besides its general 
excellence, it is admirably graded, leading the pupil from the very 
first principles of organ playing to a perfect mastery of the organ. 

F. J. Ketry. 


Horace in the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, 
by Caroline Goad. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. Pp. 641. Price, $3.00 net. 


The Influence of Horace on the Chief English Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Mary Rebecca Thayer. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 117. 

These two works, companion pieces as it were, since they both 
deal with Horace’s influence in a certain period of English litera- 
ture, are doctoral dissertations, the one presented to the Depart- 
ment of English at Yale University, the other submitted to the 
like department at Cornell University. Both studies are doctor’s 
dissertations of the best type and contribute much to some future 
great work which may be called “Horace in English Literature.” 

The former of these studies covers a very wide field, but not one 
whit less carefully on that account. The introduction treats in an 
excellent style of the “Place of Horace in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” developing in a most interesting way such general state- 
ments as, “It remained for the least imaginative and most critical 
period in English literature, the first half of the eighteenth century, 
to give full appreciation to Horace” (p. 3). “Horace may be 
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said to pervade the literature of the eighteenth century in three 
ways: as a teacher of political and social morality; as a master 
of the art of poetry; and as a sort of a elegantiae arbiter” (p. 8)- 
“The use made of Horace by the four great novelists, Richardson, 
Sterne, Smollett, and Fielding, is striking in its diversity. Richard- 
son’s allusions are at second hand; Sterne uses him with other 
classical authors, but is only casually interested in him as a literary 
critic; Smollett is fond of him, and likes to quote him, but Horace’s 
gentle raillery seldom softens his own bitter invective; Fielding, 
in his friendly criticism and tolerance of human frailties, is a true 
Horatian” (p. 13). Then the general topic is treated of “Horace 
as Used by Some of the Great Writers of the Eighteenth Century,” 
each author being considered in separate chapters. 

In the appendix we find a carefully prepared list of “References 
to Horace in the Works of those Writers of the Eighteenth Century 
already Considered,” and an index to all the references made to 
Horace throughout the work. A select bibliography precedes 
each author as treated in the appendix. 

Miss Thayer’s work covers a much more restricted field, but her 
material is not as ably handled as Miss Goad’s. The introduction 
covers forty-two of the one hundred and two pages of the disser- 
tation proper, and is really the fruit of the investigation. Here 
we have an excellent running account of Horace’s influence on 
William Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lord Byron, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, John Keats, Alfred Lord Tennyson, and 
Robert Browning. 

The remaining sixty pages of the work are taken up by the 
material from which the ideas of the introduction are deduced, 
i. e., passages from Horace with quotations from each English 
author which show influences and borrowings. These passages 
are presented with almost no comment, causing the whole to 
savour much of Teutonism. The work, we think, would have 
been much improved if the introduction had been cut down to a 
short general account, a real introduction, and if the bulk of the 
excellent observations contained therein had been interspersed 
throughout the latter part of the work. 

A good bibliography and an index of the passages quoted from 
Horace follow. 

Both authors perhaps might have made more use of the vast 
literature on Horace himself, aside from his influence on later 
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authors, but this neglect is not so great as to be serious. Both 
works will be interesting both to the layman and to the teachers of 
English and the classics alike. Both studies, by reason of their 
careful indices, will be most useful to future editors of Horace and 
the English authors discussed. 

Roy J. Dererrarti. 


Beginner's Greek Book, by Allen Rogers Benner and Herbert 
Weir Smyth. New York: American Book Company. 


There are a number of beginner’s Greek books on the market, 
but any beginner’s book which can show even a slight improve- 
ment over the rest is always welcomed. The material in this 
primer has been very carefully selected and arranged, and the 
authors have been successful in their aim to limit the contents to 
the strict essentials of the language. The work also contains sim- 
plified selections from the Anabasis, which may be read by pupils 
who are not quite ready to take up the Anabasis from the begin- 
ning, and, in addition, possesses useful summaries of forms and 
syntax. This book is well worth a try. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 


Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays and Letters, in Two Volumes, 
with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday, Literary Executor 
of Joyce Kilmer. New York City: George H. Doran Co. 
Volume 1, Memoir and Poems, 271 pages; Volume 2, Prose 
Works, 290 pages. Boards, 2 vols. Price, $5 net. 


If you did not have the acquaintance of Joyce Kilmer before he 
went away to the war, never to return, go read these two volumes 
and meditate on the full-length portrait of himself that he has 
left therein. It is so revealing, so human, so animated that it 
seems radiantly alive. It is the portrait of one you would like to 
have known long and intimately; you count it a loss that you did 
not, even while you reckon it a treasure that even this much of 
him you are privileged to know and to possess. 

There is a curious thing about these two volumes—you come 
away from them with a feeling of intense joy, a tremulous kind 
of joy. How otherwise could you feel, when you have been chal- 
lenged in this fashion: 
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IN MEMORY OF RUPERT BROOKE 


In alien earth, across a troubled sea, 
His body lies that was so fair and young. 
His mouth is stopped, with half his songs unsung; 
His arm is still, that struck to make men free. 
But let no cloud of lamentation be 
Where, on a warrior’s grave, a lyre is hung. 
We keep the echoes of his golden tongue, 
We keep the vision of his chivalry. 


So Israel’s joy, the loveliest of kings, 

Smote now his harp, and now the hostile horde. 
Today the starry roof of Heaven rings 

With psalms a soldier made to praise his Lord; 
And David rests beneath Eternal wings, 

Song on his lips, and in his hand a sword. 


When you have been listening, through two volumes, to the echoes 
of a golden tongue, when you have been lost in the white vision of a 
flaming chivalry, there is no place in your heart save for joy. 
You know, of a certainty, that this ‘happy warrior’ has long since 
seen 


Our Lady’s smile shine forth, to bring 
Her lyric Knight within her choir to stand. 


You know, happiest of all, that he who loved so much has found 
Love in a perfect and great abundance. 

As for the rest, what is there to say of these books except the 
truest praise? Mr. Holliday’s Memoir is an admirable thing, 
done with fine critical judgment and a rare tact. There can be 
few to quarrel with his selection of those poems deemed advisable 
to preserve. The choice of the prose pieces likewise is discrimi- 
nating, and the copious inclusion of the “ Letters” a happy thought. 
One can have only the deepest gratitude to Mrs. Kilmer for shar- 
ing some of these letters with us, sharing them just as they are 
without any reservation. The act does her a greater honor and 
in itself is a nobler tribute than any words can properly describe. 
The sweet “I love you,” with which all the letters end, is the key 
to Joyce Kilmer’s heart and soul. He lived and worked in a great 
love; he prayed for it; he found it; he died for it. His soul has 
gone where the heroes are. Like the morning star shall his 
memory shine. 


Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 
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Walking Stick Papers, by Robert Cortes Holliday. New 
York City: George H. Doran Co. Cloth, 309 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

If Washington Irving, crossing Times Square on a nipping win- 
ter afternoon, should encounter the author of this book, he would 
inevitably hail him from afar and insist that they repair to a cer- 
tain tavern of that vicinity where there is much good cheer to be 
had, and where one may see any number of celebrities at five o’clock 
of a winter day. For Washington Irving and Mr. Holliday 
would have much in common—they could exchange eyeglasses and 
observe life with scarcely any perceptible variance in their vision. 
Charles Lamb, if he should happen in, would certainly come over 
to their corner and sit down with a fine sentiment of comfort. 
They would have a complete entente, the three of them, and 
afterwards if their way should chance to lie uptown it is probable 
they would go off arm in arm together. More probably, however, 
they would struggle into the turmoil below-ground at Times 
Square and go home germinating an essay on “The Delights of 
Subway Travel.” 

“Walking Stick Papers” is a book of rare flavor. It is mellow 
and comfortable and translucent, like the old wines in certain 
parts of Italy; it is, like them, non-intoxicating but distinctly exhil- 
arating. You can no more read it through in sequence, or at one 
sitting, than you could eat two dinners within an hour, or spend 
an entire afternoon in a gallery of Turner’s paintings, or do any- 
thing else that makes sharp demands upon your emotions. You 
keep coming back to the book again and again; you read each of 
the essays at least twice, and some of them you will keep reading 
indefinitely. You will recommend the book to your friends, 
loan them your copy, and then have to go straightway and buy 
another. The book should be given a place with your Stevenson, 
your Lamb, and your Irving, if you are a pedagogue. If you 
carry a walking stick, then you simply cannot afford to be without 
it! Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


The German Conspiracy in Education, by Gustavus Ohlinger, 
Captain, U.S.A. New York: George H. Doran Co. Cloth, 

113 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 
To all thoughtful and well-informed Germans, 1914 was not a 
beginning—it was a culmination. “Der Tag” had come! The 
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mind of the nation had already been regimented and the moral 
force for the military machine artificially provided. Everything 
was ready at home. Everything was ready abroad. At least so the 
German leaders thought. 

As Captain Ohlinger says: 


Just as Germany planned her own educational system with 
reference to her military power, so she sought, as a part of her 
higher strategy, to enhance her superiority by insinuating herself 
into the moral and intellectual life of foreign countries. German 
schools and churches abroad she set down as important outposts 
of her power. If, in addition to supporting these institutions, she 
could introduce her agents into the native education, there dissem- 
inate doubt as to the validity of native traditions and with regard 
to the adequacy of established institutions, replace national spirit 
by a shallow cosmopolitanism, and foster an admiration of Kultur 
to the disparagement of national achievements—then she could 
sap the very sources of moral resistance. It would be an easy mat- 
ter to fit the people with a coat of Kultur cut to her own measure 
and according to her own patterns. This accomplished, political 
domination would come in due course, either through voluntary 
submission or after a short war in which every moral and material 
advantage was with the aggressor. 


It was the “short war” on which German leaders had placed 
their faith. Their propagandists in this country became bold 
accordingly. For both, leaders and propagandists, the actual 
long war was a catastrophe. It gave the world time to realize 
what they were about, and to become thoroughly familiar with 
their odious and shameful methods. It finally fixed the date of 
“The Day” as November 11, 1918, at 11 a. m. 

Captain Ohlinger was the principal witness summoned by 
Congress when it began its investigation of the National German- 
American Alliance. It was his testimony, in corroboration of 
certain discoveries, that caused Congress to revoke the charter of 
the treasonable German-American Alliance and to hand certain 
names and pieces of evidence over to the Department of Justice. 
Captain Ohlinger’s book contains that part of his investigations 
for the Government which had to do with the German conspiracy 
in American education. He traces this conspiracy back twenty 
yeans and cites nothing save authentic documents and well-known 
facts in proof of his conclusion. He points out, step by step, the 
drive which was made so successfully to fasten German on our 
elementary schools as the foreign language. He reveals the grad- 
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ual insinuation of Kultur into our universities and colleges, and the 
organized effort to implant Kultur through text-books, whether 
books like either the notorious Im Vaterland, or the absurd speller 
once used in the upper grades of Chicago schools. He shows fully 
the part played by “German” societies such as the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance in influencing legislation and education, and in 
sympathizing hypocritically with any revolutionary movement 
that would be anti-English or anti-Ally. In conclusion Captain 
Ohlinger has this to say about the place of German in our educa- 
tional system: 


Instruction in the German language may be appropriate for 
the technician and the scientist, but it should never again be per- 
mitted in the elementary or high schools. We may well take 
a leaf from the science of philology as developed in Germany; a 
nation’s life, so German scientists have taught, is embodied in its 
speech. Applying this conclusion we find that the ideas which are 
fundamental in our institutions cannot be translated into modern 
German. Let anyone who doubts this statement attempt to 
render into the Kaiser’s language the second paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence; he will find no equivalents for such 
expressions as “liberty,” “pursuit of happiness,” “the consent 
of the governed.” Nor can he find in the German lan ea 
means for adequately expressing the concluding sentence in which 
the authors pledge to each other “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honour.” When Professor Gneist wrote his work on 
**Self-Government”’ he searched for a German equivalent for that 
concept. He could find none, and finally in despair entitled his 
monumental treatise with the English expression, and wherever 
the idea comes up in the discussion the English words are used 
without any attempt at translation. . . . The ideas of indivi- 
dual liberty have so long encountered a blank spot in the German 
brain that there is in the language no medium for their expression. 
No man of German descent can become thoroughly American 
while retaining allegiance to the German language; no man of 
race can become an American at heart until he seeks to make the 
English language not merely the language of his business, but 
also of his fireside. 

All this is said with a due appreciation for the treasures of 
German literature. But the associations of the German language 
with the atrocities of the war are such that the world can never 
again enjoy the German classics until the memories of the present 
generation shall have been effaced. 

Tomas QuINN BEESLEY. 
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Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables and Mathematical 
Formulas, by Ernest R. Breslich. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xviit+117. 


The Cadet Manual, Official Handbook for High School Volun- 
teers of the United States, by Major E. Z. Seever and Major 
J. L. Frink. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1918. Pp. 
xxxi+317. 


Rural Arithmetic, by Augustus O. Thomas. New York: 
American Book Company, 1916. Pp. 288. 


Real Stories from Baltimore County History, data obtained 
by teachers and children of Baltimore County (Maryland) 
Schools, by Isobel Davidson. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1917. Pp. 282. 


Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children, by Mabel Powers. 
New York: American Book Company, 1917. Pp. 216. 


Paz and Pablo, a story of two little Filipinos, by Addie F. Mit- 
chell. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1917. Pp. 95. 


Peter and Polly in Autumn, by Rose Lucia. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1918. Pp. 176. 


An Elementary Handbook of Logic, by John J. Toohey, S. J. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1918. Pp. 241. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


How to Do Business by Letter, by Sherwin Cody. Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1918. Pp. 238. 
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